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A  Footnote  on  Georgia’s  Constitutional 
History:  The  Item  Veto  of  the  Governors 

By  Frank  W.  Presc»tt* 


Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  Gvil  War 
and  Reconstruction,  preoccupation  of  historians  with  ex¬ 
citing  political  issues  has  tended  to  obscure  the  more  pedestrian 
topics  dealing  with  the  role  of  the  governors  in  the  legislative 
process.*  This  paper  seeks  to  provide  a  brief  analysis  of  a  neglected 
area  of  investigation:  the  development  of  the  executive  veto  in 
Georgia,  especially  with  reference  to  the  item  veto  by  the  dis¬ 
allowance  of  parts  of  appropriation  bills. 

At  the  outset  of  statehood,  Georgia  like  most  of  her  sister 
commonwealths  made  no  specific  provision  for  the  executive  veto. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  original  fears  of  executive 
tyranny  subsided.  Thus,  in  1789  Georgia  became  the  second 
State  in  the  Union  to  give  the  Governor  “the  revision  of  all  bills 
passed  by  both  houses,”  which  negative  could  be  overridden  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislative  chambers.*  Moreover,  Georgia’s 
chief  executive  was  one  of  the  first  to  possess  the  minimum 
number  of  elements  necessary  to  be  classified  as  a  “strong”  veto 
power,  as  to  time  for  consideration,  the  fraction  necessary  to  over¬ 
ride,  and  the  “pocket  veto”  of  bills  after  adjournment.* 

The  item  veto  principle  first  found  expression  in  the  Consti- 

■Professor  of  Government  in  the  Univeralty  of  Chattanooga. 

1.  Standard  histories  of  Georgia,  even  most  scholarly  works  by  special¬ 
ists.  have  overlooked  the  item  veto  as  to  origins  and  the  practical  exercise 
of  this  power.  Most  aseful  works  in  this  connection  are:  I.  W.  Avery.  The 
Hiatory  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  1850  to  1881  (New  York.  1881);  E.  M. 
Coulter,  Georgia:  A  Short  Hittory  (Chapel  Hill.  1947);  Albert  B.  Saye.  A 
Constitutional  History  of  Georgia.  1152-19^^5  (Athens.  Ga..  1948);  C.  Mildred 
Thompson.  Reconstmetton  in  Georgia  .  .  .  (New  York.  1915);  Ethel  K.  Ware. 
A  Constitutional  History  of  Georgia  (New  York.  1947);  EMwln  C.  Woolley, 
The  Reconstruction  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1901). 

2.  Benjamin  Perley  Poore,  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  Colonial 
Charters  and  Other  Organic  Laws  of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  Washington, 
1878),  I.  386,  392.  South  (Carolina’s  abortive  veto  adopted  in  1776  was  dis¬ 
carded  two  years  later;  tiie  New  York  (Constitution  vested  the  veto  in  a 
Council  of  Revision;  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  grant  this  power  in  her 
Constitution  of  1780. 

3.  For  comparative  details  see  this  writer’s  “The  Executive  Veto  in 
American  States.”  in  Western  Political  Quarterly.  Ill  (March.  1960),  98-112. 
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rution  of  the  Confederacy  of  i86i.  Professor  Saye  states  that  the 
distinguished  jurist  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  “was  largely  responsible 
for  the  writing”  of  this  document/  Its  financial  provisions  reflected 
an  admiration  for  the  British  cabinet  system  and  executive  initi¬ 
ative  of  the  budget.  Proposed  expenditures  originated  with  the 
President,  and  Congress,  with  two  minor  exceptions,  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  initiate  appropriations  unless  authorized  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses.  In  order  to  defend  his  budget  estimates,  the 
President  was  permitted  “to  approve  any  appropriation  and  dis¬ 
approve  any  other  appropriation  in  the  same  bill,”®  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  stipulation  that  in  signing  the  bill,  he  should  specify  which 
sections  were  disapproved,  and  return  a  copy,  with  his  objections 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  where  on  reconsideration  the 
same  procedure  obtained  as  in  case  of  other  vetoed  bills.® 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  incident  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  President  Davis  never  exercised  the  item  veto.'^  But 
this  unique  contribution  to  American  public  law  was  not  lost. 
For  the  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention,  assembled  in  Milledge- 
ville  on  October  25,  1865,  though  handicapped  by  the  ineligibility 
of  many  of  the  erstwhile  leaders  in  State  affairs,  was  not  without 
some  men  of  outstanding  ability,*  chief  of  whom  were  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer,  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  and  Charles  j.  Jenkins,  who 
headed  the  “Committee  of  Sixteen”  to  report  business  for  action 


4.  Saye,  Georgia,  241.  Robert  Toombs  was  the  other  Georgian  who 
served  on  the  drafting  committee. 

5.  The  idea  of  the  item  veto  apparently  originated  with  Robert  H.  Smith, 
an  Alabama  delegate  ot  the  Congress  of  seceding  states  assembled  at  Mont¬ 
gomery.  As  member  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  provisional  constitution  he 
offered  an  amendment  from  the  floor  embracing  the  specific  veto  in  any 
appropriation.  Journal  of  the  Congrest  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
(7  vols.,  58th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate  Doc.  No.  234,  Washington,  1904), 
I,  34. 

6.  Article  I,  Paragraph  7  of  the  Permanent  Constitution  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  Ibid.,  913;  in  William  M.  Robinson,  Jr.,  *‘A  New  Deal  in  Consti¬ 
tutions,”  Journal  of  Southern  History,  IV  (November,  1938),  467;  Jefferson 
Davis,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1881),  I,  641,  654. 

7.  Roger  H.  Wells,  “The  Item  Veto  and  State  Budget  Reform,"  in 
American  Political  Science  Review,  XVIII  (November,  1924),  782. 

8.  Saye,  Georgia,  page  253,  for  a  more  favorable  estimate  of  the  person¬ 
nel  than  most  of  the  authorities:  (Coulter,  Georgia,  361;  Thompson,  Recon¬ 
struction  in  Georgia,  149-50.  Ware,  Georgia,  127-29.  Saye  mentions  the  item 
veto  in  the  (Confederate  Constitution  (p.  242),  but  does  not  correlate  this 
feature  with  the  Georgia  (Constitution,  pp.  254-58. 
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of  the  Ojnvention.  Another  member  of  this  key  committee  was 
Augustus  H.  Kenan  of  Baldwin  County,  who  represented  the 
Ocmulgee  judicial  circuit.*  Though  opposed  to  secession,  Mr. 
Kenan  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Georgia  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1 86 1.  He  had  held  a  strategic  committee  assignment  in  the 
earlier  convention,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Georgia  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Congress  of  seceding  states,  which  as  we  have  seen 
had  drafted  the  Confederate  Constitution.  Is  it  reasonable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  suppose  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  significant  features 
of  that  document,  or  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  them  in  the 
ensuing  period?^® 

When  the  Executive  Article  was  reported  out  of  committee 
to  the  Convention  floor  the  essence  of  the  item  veto  provision 
was  copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  permanent  Constitution  of 
the  Confederacy.^'  It  was  adopted  without  a  roll-call  vote.'*  This 
same  provision  was  included  in  the  Constitution  of  1868,  adopted 
under  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction.'* 

By  the  establishment  of  the  item  veto  in  Georgia  and  later  in 
Texas  we  find  the  most  important  tendency  in  the  revision  of  the 
executive  articles  in  State  constitutions  during  this  period.  Within 
a  decade  of  the  first  adoption,  nine  states  followed.  \Mth  one 
exception  all  of  the  new  states  entering  the  Union  and  many  of 
the  older  ones  gradually  fell  into  line,  Tennessee  in  1953  being 
the  last  in  a  list  of  39  states  which  have  granted  this  power  to 
their  governors.'* 


9.  Journal  of  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Convention  of  the  People  of  Georgia 
.  .  .  ms  (MilledgeTllle,  1865),  3,  15. 

10.  Kenan  signed  the  Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  hot 
was  absent  March  11,  1861  when  the  Permanent  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Journal,  Congress  of  Confederate  States,  I,  908,  924. 

11.  Journal  of  Georgia  Convention,  1865,  65-68. 

12.  Ibid..  74. 

13.  Poore,  Constitutions,  I,  419.  A  parallel  development  occurred  in  Texas 
in  1866,  and  in  1868  wherein  the  Confederate  Constitutional  provisions  on 
this  subject  were  elaborated  to  fit  State  procedures:  Article  V,  Sec.  17, 
Ibid.,  II,  1793,  1810. 

14.  Prescott  in  Western  Political  Quarterly,  III,  100.  State  of  Tennessee. 
Journal  and  Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  195S  (Nashville, 
1954),  192-93.  These  examples  were  influential  in  the  agitation  for  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  first  proposed  by  President  Orant 
in  1873.  See  James  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  President. 
(10  vols.,  Washington,  1898),  VII,  242. 
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At  this  point  we  leave  the  calmer  sphere  of  constitution  making 
and  enter  the  befogged  political  atmosphere  where  legislation  is 
devised. 

In  the  fourteen  months  of  Governor  Charles  J.  Jenkins’  in¬ 
cumbency  there  were  two  legislative  sessions.  At  the  beginning 
the  State  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  administration  was  harassed 
not  by  frivolous  legislative  spending  but  by  the  gigantic  tasks  of 
civil  and  economic  restoration.  The  Governor’s  21  vetoes  dealt 
mainly  with  “stay  laws,’’  homestead  bills,  state  aid  to  railroads 
and  measures  of  purely  local  significance.  Eleven  bills  were  dis¬ 
approved  on  grounds  of  unconstitudonality,  nine  for  being  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest,  and  one  for  defective  draftsmanship. 
One  veto  was  overridden  and  became  law  over  the  Governor’s 
objections.  No  appropriations  were  reduced  by  itemized  veto.*® 

Despite  the  rigors  of  Congressional  reconstruction,  Georgians 
displayed  a  remarkable  political  resiliency.  By  mid-summer  of 
1868  the  newly  elected  Republican  governor,  Rufus  B.  Bullock, 
confronted  a  divided  legislature,  with  the  lower  house  in  control 
of  Democrats  and  moderate  Republicans,  and  a  Senate  more  nearly 
aligned  with  the  Radical  cause.  In  the  organization  of  the  House, 
R.  L.  McWhorter  narrowly  won  over  V\'.  P.  Price,  while  in  the 
Senate,  Benjamin  Conley  of  Augusta,  and  a  close  (political  ally 
of  Governor  Bullock  was  elected  President  of  that  body.**  Moder¬ 
ate  Republicans  were  elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  major  State 
House  offices.  The  viaorious  bloc  presently  expelled  all  but  four 
of  the  Negro  members,  defeated  the  Governor’s  favorites  for  seats 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  cleavage  between  the  two  po- 

15.  Georgia  State  Arebives,  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Department,  1866- 
1869,  pp.  31,  32,  33,  43,  45,  51,  53,  58,  65;  House  Journal,  1H65-66,  pp.  158,  253, 
368;  Senate  Journal.  1865-66,  pp.  185,  597-98. 

16.  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  208-09;  Avery,  Georgia,  395; 
L.  M.  Holland,  The  Direct  Primary  in  Georgia  (Urbana,  Ill.,  1949),  9-12. 
Conley  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey  who  came  to  Augusta  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  entered  the  mercantile  business;  a  prominent  Whig,  he  served  for 
twelve  successive  years  on  the  city  council,  and  as  Mayor  for  two  terms. 
1857-1859.  An  opponent  of  secession,  he  retired  to  his  plantation  in  Alabama, 
returning  after  the  war;  was  appointed  to  the  Augusta  council  by  Gen.  John 
Pope,  and  was  one  of  the  potent  Augusta  group,  with  Bullock,  Blodgett  and 
Bryant  who  were  leaders  in  the  Constitution  Convention  of  1867-68;  he  was 
elected  Senator  for  the  18th  district.  A.  St.  Clair-Abrams,  Georgia  Manual 
and  Biographical  Register,  I871-7t  (Atlanta,  1872),  1-2. 
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litical  branches  continued  during  most  of  the  session.*’  This  di¬ 
vision  was  somewhat  reflected  in  the  voting  on  six  minor  bills 
which  were  vetoed.  One  vetoed  bill  in  each  of  the  two  houses 
was  overridden,  but  sustained  in  the  other  house,  while  the  other 
four  disapproved  measures  were  sustained  in  the  house  of  origin.** 

The  legislature  assembled  on  January  13,  1869  with  the  same 
organization  as  the  preceding  session.  Scarcely  had  the  members 
settled  down  to  work  when  a  letter  from  the  State  Treasurer 
arrived,  in  response  to  a  House  resolution  calling  for  information 
on  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  certain  State  bonds.**  This 
set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  legislative  investigations.*®  Both  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Treasurer  aired  their  dispute  in  the  newspapers,  and 
their  communications  grew  increasingly  rancorous  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  throughout  the  year.**  Moreover,  this  session  was  note¬ 
worthy  (or  notorious)  for  the  large  sums  of  State  endorsed  rail¬ 
road  bonds.**  As  the  session  drew  near  to  adjournment,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  submitted  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  for  ratification.  It 
passed  the  House,  but  was  *  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  Senate 
under  circumstances  indicating  a  political  trick  on  the  part  of  the 
Bullock  forces.** 

The  veto  record  of  this  session  and  its  accompanying  pat¬ 
tern  of  voting  behavior  were  inextricably  linked  with  the  major 


17.  Avery,  Georgia,  396-400;  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  211-15. 

18.  Executive  Minutes.  1865-1869,  pp.  162,  173,  186,  190,  193,  198;  House 
Journal,  1868,  pp.  214,  245-46;  Senate  Journal,  1868,  pp.  329,  342,  344. 

19.  House  Journal,  1869,  pp.  53-57. 

20.  Ibid.,  260-67,  540-50;  Senate  Journal,  1869,  pp.  700-702,  746.  These 
charged  the  Governor  with  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Messrs.  Kimball  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  Capitol;  a  Joint  committee 
uncovered  irregularities  In  the  withdrawal  of  funds  for  printing  and  other 
patronage,  unwarranted  by  law.  For  a  fulsome  appraisal  of  Angler,  see 
Georgia  Manual  and  Register,  1871-72,  pp.  4-6. 

21.  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  27,  February  19,  22,  23;  Avery,  Georgia, 
412-18. 

22.  Three  of  the  largest  grants  went  to  roads  beaded  by  Hannibal  I. 
Kimball,  the  alter  ego  of  Governor  Bullock.  Thomi>son,  Reconstruction  in 
Georgia,  217-18.  For  a  realistic  analysis  of  this  Atlanta  “booster,”  see  Willard 
Range,  “Hannibal  I.  Kimball,  in  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXIX  (June, 
1945),  47-70.  “Solemn  protests”  against  the  feasibility  of  the  grants  to  the 
Brunswick  and  Albany  R.  R.  by  18  Representatives  and  14  Senators  are  in 
House  Journal,  1869,  pp.  713-19,  Senate  Journal  1869,  pp.  736-42. 

23.  Burns  (D)  moved  indefinite  postponement,  and  Speer  (R)  supported 
the  motion.  The  vote  was  18-17,  President  Conley  breaking  the  tie.  We  shall 
see  these  men  presently  in  another  connection.  Senate  Journal,  1869,  p.  794. 
Thompeon,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  261. 
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issues  of  the  day.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the  expulsion  of  Negro 
legislators  still  rankled  in  the  Governor’s  mind,  ^me  Democratic 
members,  anxious  not  too  grievously  to  offend  Northern  opinion, 
passed  a  resolution  referring  the  whole  subject  to  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  was  promptly  vetoed  on  grounds  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  that  the  issues  could  be  quickly  resolved  by  read¬ 
mission  of  the  expellees.**  A  similar  fate  l)efell  four  other  bills 
which  sought  in  various  ways  to  restrict  voter  registration,  or 
covertly  to  disfranchise  the  Negro.  The  Ciovemor  pointed  out 
that  these  bills  were  not  only  violative  of  State  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  by  seeking  to  change  the  residential  qualifications  but  also 
were  contrary  to  sound  public  policy'  by  the  addition  of  more 
impediments  to  either  voting  or  officeholding.*®  One  of  these 
was  taken  by  the  Governor  as  evidence  that  laws  of  local  ap¬ 
plication,  if  allowed  to  stand,  might  nibble  away  piecemeal  the 
rights  of  voting  or  restrict  office  holding  to  freeholders,  and  thus 
was  one  of  his  major  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.*®  A  bill  authorizing  payment  of  a  claim  of  contractors  fur¬ 
nishing  anificial  limbs  to  maimed  soldiers  met  the  Governor’s 
disapproval  for  the  reason  that  there  was  already  a  large  unex¬ 
pended  balance  in  the  fund,  hence  the  appropriation  was  unneces¬ 
sary.*’  A  resolution  authorizing  an  advance  of  $5,000  to  the  State 
Printer,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  was  disapproved  on  both  technical  and 
personal  grounds.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  recipient  was  “an 
individual  who  has  lately  exercised  the  privileges  of  his  office 
simply  to  promote  his  OAvn  contrary  views  in  utter  disregard”  of 

24.  Executive  Minutes,  1866*1869.  p.  283;  House  Journal,  1869,  pp.  228*33, 
tabled  by  vote  of  59*39,  ibid.,  459;  Atlanta  Constitution,  February  17,  1869. 

25.  Executive  Minutes,  1866*1869,  pp.  292,  296,  307,  309.  The  bill  applying 
to  Columbus  and  Milledgeville  would  have  localized  poll  taxes,  validated  a 
prior  illegal  registration  and  allowed  but  5  days  to  complete  the  registers, 
sustained  by  vote  of  68*48;  bills  amending  charters  of  Macon  and  Jones* 
boro,  dealt  with  registration,  and  the  latter  prescribed  same  qualifications 
for  city  officeholders  as  for  State  legislators.  House  Journal,  1869,  pp.  299, 
307,  424*25,  529,  617.  The  last  was  overridden  by  the  House,  sustained  in 
Senate;  Senate  Journal,  1869,  p.  818. 

26.  This  incorporated  the  town  of  Parkervllle  limiting  voting  and  office* 
holding  to  owners  of  town  lots.  Sustained  by  vote  18*16.  Senate  Journal,  1869, 
p.  615.  Message  on  XV  Amendment,  ibid.,  652*53. 

27.  House  Journal,  1869,  pp.  218-19. 
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his  duties.”  Three  minor  bills  likewise  were  cut  down  by  the 
Executive  axe.” 

The  Senate  completed  its  work  on  the  General  Appropriation 
Bill  during  the  expiring  moments  before  final  adjournment  on 
March  i8.  On  the  following  day,  the  Governor  affixed  his  sig¬ 
nature  to  one  of  the  Acts  with  this  laconic  annotation:*® 

“No.  179  An  Act  for  raising  a  revenue  for  the  political  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  use  of  the  Government,  and  to  make  certain  special  appropria¬ 
tions  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned— approved  except 
the  21st  Section'"^ 

The  last  four  words  constitute  the  first  item  veto  applied  to 
any  appropriation  bill  in  the  United  States.  The  subject  invites 
analysis  because  of  its  novelty,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  this 
veto  has  never  before  been  published  or  explained.  The  Governor 
was  under  no  constitutional  obligation  to  file  the  bill  vetoed  after 
adjournment,  with  his  written  objections,  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.*^  Nor  did  the  Appropriation  Act  itself  offer 
any  clue  to  the  Chief  Elxecutive’s  intentions  because  the  compiler 
of  the  laws  renumbered  the  sections,  which  thereby  eliminated 
the  portions  disapproved.  To  gain  any  inkling  whatever  as  to  the 
vetoed  parts  of  this  bill,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  the  steps  leading 
to  its  enactment. 


28.  /bid.,  586-90,  overridden  by  vote  of  95-31;  sustained.  Senate  Journal, 
1869,  p.  818.  Avery  describes  Dr.  Bard  as  an  eccentric  political  figure  who 
published  the  Republican  paper,  Atlanta  Daily  New  Era.  This  veto  reflected 
a  temporary  feud  with  Bard  which  was  later  patched  up  by  General  Terry. 
Avery,  Georgia,  401,  417. 

29.  One  of  these  related  to  Jury  panels  in  Chatham  County,  but  was  too 
broad  in  its  application  to  courts  elsewhere  in  the  State;  another  created 
boards  of  roads  and  revenues  in  certain  counties,  deemed  unnecessary,  was 
overridden  in  House,  100-20,  but  sustained  in  Senate;  veto  of  a  single  rail¬ 
road  aid  bill  was  sustained.  For  results  see  respectively.  Senate  Journal,  1869, 
pp.  232-33,  Hou$e  Journal.  1869„  pp.  499-500,  522-24,  564. 

30.  Executive  Minutes.  1866-1869,  p.  328.  Italics  added.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  to  this  Act  states:  Section  “21  Not  approved  by  the  Governor,”  Georgia 
Laws,  1869,  p.  6.  Atlanta  Constitution,  March  19,  1869:  “The  General  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor,”  but  did  not  mention  the  item  veto. 

31.  A  majority  of  State  constitutions  have  such  a  requirement,  but  Geor¬ 
gia’s  loose  and  easy-going  procedures  still  give  the  Governor  great  latitude 
as  to  action  upon  bills  after  the  legislature  has  adjourned. 
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On  March  8,  the  supply  bill  was  considered  by  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Price,  a  Democrat  of  Lumpkin 
County,  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Retrenchment,** 
moved  “to  amend  the  section  in  regard  to  the  Attorney-General 
by  striking  out  $z,ooo  and  inserting  $1,000,  which  motion  was 
lost.”  He  then  “moved  to  amend  by  making  the  Attorney-General 
the  Attorney  for  the  State  Road  which  was  agreed  to.”**  It  should 
be  noted  that  Price  voted  consistently  against  every  amendment 
giving  additional  pay  to  legislative  clerks  for  “extra  services,”  but 
his  zeal  for  economy  evidently  did  not  extend  to  the  lush  railroad 
aid  measures.*^ 

The  bill  in  question  reached  the  Senate  on  March  12  and  was 
read  by  sections  for  amendment.  When  the  21st  section  was  taken 
up  Mr.  T.  j.  Speer,  a  leading  Republican**  “proposed  to  amend 
the  section  by  striking  out  the  following,  to  wit:  And  among  the 
other  duties  of  his  office  [Attorney  General]  shall  be  those  of 


32.  House  Journal,  1869,  p.  71. 

33.  Ibid.,  521.  Note  that  on  the  same  day  (March  8),  the  joint  special 
committee  of  inquiry  into  financial  practices  made  its  report;  this  group 
listed  a  warrant,  dated  November  €,  1868,  for  $250  to  be  paid  to  the  Attorney- 
Qeneral,  among  others  which  allegedly  was  unauthorized  by  the  relevant 
section  of  the  appropriations  Act.  Ibid.,  545.  The  committee  recommended 
legal  action  against  the  sureties  of  both  Treasurer  and  Comptroller-Oeneral. 
Ibid.,  547.  This  may  have  been  one  reason  for  refusal  of  the  Treasurer  to 
pay  warrant  for  |650  dated  March  15,  1869  to  the  Attorney-Oeneral  “for 
traveling  expense,  etc.  in  case  of  State  of  Georgia  vs.  U.  S.  Grant,”  In  U.  S. 
Supreme  Ck>urt.  See  State  Treasurer’s  Annual  Report,  1869,  p.  4  and 
Table  D;  Georgia  v.  V.  8.  Grant.  6  Wall.  249  (1868);  also,  see  Senate  Journal, 
1870,  pp.  258-62. 

34.  House  Journal,  1869,  pp.  643,  644,  542,  653.  He  voted  for  four  rail¬ 
road  aid  bills,  and  headed  a  special  committee  which  favorably  reported  out 
one  of  the  most  dubious  of  such  projects;  nor  was  his  name  listed  among 
the  Protestants  against  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  Railroad  deal.  Ibid.,  487, 
493,  510,  554-55,  564,  623,  629,  662.  He  also  voted  to  override  the  veto  advanc¬ 
ing  15,000  to  the  State  Printer.  Ibid.,  590.  Price  was  definitely  anti-Bullock 
in  vote  to  organize  the  House,  in  1870,  voting  for  Bryant  for  Speaker,  and 
receiving  4  votes  himself  for  the  post.  House  Journal,  1870,  pp.  33-34. 

35.  Thomas  J.  Speer,  native  of  Monroe  County,  was  a  Republican  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1867-1868,  State  Senator,  1868-1870; 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-second  Congress,  served  from  March  4,  1871  until 
his  death  August  18,  1872.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress 
1774-1949  (Washington,  1950),  1846.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Joint  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  met  the  Attorney-General  in  the  arbitration  of  certain  claims  against 
the  road;  be  was  one  of  20  signers  of  an  answer  to  protests  of  sundry  Sen¬ 
ators  on  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  railroad  bill.  Senate  Journal,  1869,  pp.  26, 
408-10,  482,  665,  831.  Italics  added. 
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attorney  for  the  State  Road.”  Mr.  J.  T.  Bums"  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendment  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Speer:  “In  all 
cases  against  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  in  Fulton  G)unty.” 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  section  as  amended  was 
adopted.*^  The  full  text  of  this  section  is  not  available.  If  Mr. 
Price’s  amendment  in  the  House  had  been  allowed  to  stand,  the 
Attorney-General  would  thereby  have  been  saddled  with  addi¬ 
tional  duties.  But  Mr.  Speer’s  amendment  as  modified  by  the 
language  of  Mr.  Bums  would  appear  to  have  obviated  thu  im¬ 
pediment.  This  section  remained  intact  in  the  reports  of  Confer¬ 
ence  committees,  and  was  a  part  of  the  enrolled  Act  as  it  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Governor."  Unless  the  section  contained  a  clause 
forbidding  payment  for  any  additional  services,  the  veto  would 
appear  to  have  been  superfluous. 

We  should  mle  out  at  once  the  notion  that  the  Governor  vetoed 
the  section  on  grounds  of  economy.  Nor  may  we  assume  this 
to  be  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  $5,000  advance  to  the  State 
Printer.”  For  the  vetoed  salary  applied  to  the  Attorney-General,” 
Colonel  Henry  P.  Farrow,  stalwart  Republican  lawyer-politician,*^ 
who  had  once  been  a  rival  of  Bullock  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  party.  His  loyal  support  of  Bullock  in  the  election 
seems  to  have  been  a  determining  factor  in  his  appointment  to 

36.  John  T.  Barns.  State  Comptroller-General,  1865-1867,  a  leading  Dem¬ 
ocrat  of  Rome,  from  the  42nd  District;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  to  Investlg-ate  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad;  he  was  an 
economiser  as  to  legislative  pay,  while  Speer  voted  for  all  the  pay  raises, 
/bid.,  26,  357,  482,  513,  691,  692,  807,  808.  Barns  signed  the  protest  against 
the  Branswick  and  Albany  bill,  Avery,  Georgia,  352-54. 

37.  Senate  Journal,  1869,  p.  694;  House  Journal,  1869,  p.  702,  wherein 
conferees  “recommend  the  adoption  of  the  section  appropriating  $2,000  as 
the  salary  of  the  Attorney  General  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.” 
Atlanta  Constitution,  March  13,  14,  16. 

38.  Senate  Journal,  1869,  p.  814. 

39.  Supra,  note  28. 

40.  The  office  of  Attorney-General  was  revived  by  the  Constitation  of 
1868,  Article  V,  Sec.  7. 

41.  We  first  find  Col.  Farrow  among  the  signers  of  the  call  for  citisens 
of  Palton  Coanty  to  meet  after  passage  of  the  Reconstraction  Act  of  1867. 
At  a  mass  meeting,  March  4,  1867,  Col.  Farrow  brooght  in  a  reeolntion 
arging  the  formation  of  a  government  according  to  this  Act  Thomas  H. 
Martin,  Atlanta  and  Its  Builders  (2  vols.  New  York,  1902),  II,  29-35. 
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the  post  he  held.^*  He  had  also  been  a  presidential  elector  in  1868, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  That  he  was 
a  close  confidant  of  the  Governor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
Republican  party  convention  in  Atlanta  on  March  5,  appointed 
a  committee  of  seven,  including  Gjlonel  Farrow,  to  travel  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  urging  Congress  “to  carry  out  the 
desires  of  this  Convention.”  Immediately  after  adjournment  of 
the  legislature  Bullock  set  forth  to  the  same  destination  to  pro¬ 
mote  further  measures  of  reconstruction.  It  would  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  Bullock’s  veto  was  directed  against  the  interests 
of  his  good  friend.** 

When  Colonel  Farrow  assumed  his  official  duties  in  1868,  we 
find  that  he  received  a  compensation  in  the  nature  of  a  retainer 
fee  for  “legal  services  rendered  the  Executive  Department,”  under 
broad  authority  granted  the  Governor  in  such  cases.**  At  about 
the  same  time  he  entered  State  service  he  was  appointed  attorney 
for  the  State  Railroad  at  a  salary  of  $300  per  month.**  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  he  would  have  been  reluctant  to  relinquish  his  job  with 
the  Railroad,  though  it  was  not  an  unusual  practice  for  Artomeys- 
General  to  retain  an  interest  in  their  private  law  firms  while  work- 


42.  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Cteorgia,  201*02;  Cf.  Avery,  Georgia,  383. 
Farrow  was  not  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867*1868. 
For  membership  list,  see  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  People  of  Georgia  .  .  .  1867,  .  .  .  1868  (Augusta,  1868), 
611*13.  The  Senate’s  confirmation  of  his  appointment  by  the  Governor  is  in 
Senate  Journal.  1868,  p.  186;  Cf.  Hanleiter’s  Atlanta  City  Directory  for  1870. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  D.  M.  Folger,  Assistant  State  Librarian  of  Georgia 
for  the  assembling  of  scattered  data  on  Col.  Farrow. 

43.  Avery,  Georgia,  406,  414*15.  The  convention  was  held  just  a  fort* 
night  before  the  veto,  and  to  have  performed  such  an  act  of  duplicity  while 
these  close  associates  were  planning  Georgia’s  further  “reorganization”  seems 
ridiculous  in  the  premises.  On  Bullock’s  recommendation  in  1870,  the  legis* 
lature  elected  Col.  Farrow  to  one  of  the  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  he  failed  of  admission  to  that  body.  Thompson.  Reconstruction  in 
Georgia,  269. 

44.  The  Appropriation  Act  of  1868  made  no  specific  provision  for  the 
Attorney  General’s  compensation,  but  Section  7  states;  "That  in  all  cases 
where  the  General  Assembly  directs  the  performance  of  any  service  or 
labor  for  which  no  provision  is  made  for  compensation,  the  Governor  is 
hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer  for  such  sum 
or  sums  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  a  just  compensation.”  Georgia  Laics, 
1868,  p.  8;  Cf.  Georgia  Laics,  1866,  p.  13;  Georgia  Laics,  1869,  p.  10;  Georgia 
Laics,  1810,  p.  9  (Sec.  20). 

46.  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 
testimony  of  Foster  Blodgett,  ex*Snperintendent  of  the  Road,  Senate  Journal, 
1872,  p.  91. 
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ing  for  the  State.  For  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  1869,  though 
modified,  still  must  have  contained  some  language  that  might  have 
embarrassed  Farrow  or  the  Governor,  who  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  under  severe  criticism  of  legislative  conunittees  and  the 
partisan  press.  One  may  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  opinion  that, 
callous  as  Bullock  may  have  been  in  such  matters,**  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  Governor  agreed  to  veto  the  offending  section  of  the 
bill  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  The  veto  would  have  the  effect 
of  restoring  Colonel  Farrow  to  the  status  quo  by  indirection. 
Accordingly,  he  continued  to  draw  fees  for  his  services  on  both 
accounts.  While  the  veto  was  in  force,  he  received  $3,750  in  pay 
and  travel  allowances.*^  During  the  year  1869  he  also  got  $4,050 
from  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.*®  By  April,  1870,  he 
was  listed  under  the  “Gvil  Establishment”  by  the  Comptroller- 
General  with  a  salary  of  $250  per  month.*®  The  Appropriation 
Act  of  October  25,  1870  tightened  the  reins,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  find  that  the  “salary  of  the  Attorney-General  of  this  State 
shall  be  two-thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  in  no  case  shall  he 
receive  any  other  compensation  for  opinion  delivered  or  for  any 
other  service.”*® 

By  that  date,  however,  the  matter  of  dual  salary  had  become 
moot,  for  negotiations  were  about  to  be  made  for  lease  of  the 
railroad  to  private  interests.*' 

Acting  under  an  Act  of  Congress  of  December  22,  1869,  Geor¬ 
gia  was  remanded  to  military  control.  After  General  A.  H.  Terry’s 


46.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Bullock  used  the  Road 
as  a  patronage  machine.  Saspicions  of  mismanagement  were  “continnonsly 
in  the  air.”  Thompson,  Reconttruction  in  Georgia,  241.  See  statements  of 
Tarioos  Georgia  railroad  presidents  in  Report  of  Joint  Committee  to  Investi¬ 
gate  the  W.  k  A.  R.R.,  in  Senate  Journal,  1869,  pp.  468-82. 

47.  Annnal  Report,  Comptroller-General,  1868-69,  n.p.,  under  heading 
“Special  Appropriations,”  Sect.  7  Annual  Report,  1870,  pp.  118-18;  Annual 
Report,  1871,  pp.  63ff.  Prom  August,  1868  to  date  of  resignaUon,  March, 
1872,  Furrow  drew  |1 1,008. 

48.  He  drew  $6,288  from  August,  1868  to  April,  1870,  inclusive,  to  which 
should  be  added  at  least  $1,000  by  the  time  he  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Road.  Forty-two  other  attorneys  received  $48,915  from  the  same  source. 
Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  the  W.  k  A.  R.R.,  in  Senate  Journal,  1870, 
pp.  914-17. 

49.  Annual  Report  Comptroller  General,  1870,  p.  118. 

50.  Georgia  Laioe,  1870,  p.  7. 

51.  Ibid.,  423-27.  Thompson,  Reconttruction  in  Georgia,  245;  Coulter, 
Ocorpia,  376. 
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“purge”  and  the  reseating  of  expelled  Negro  members.  Governor 
Bullock’s  forces  organized  the  1870  legislature.**  Conley  was  again 
elected  President  of  the  Senate  and  McWhorter  was  returned  to 
his  seat  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  its  three  sessions  this  General 
Assembly  set  a  contemporary  record  of  longevity  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  cost  of  $526,891  for  legislative  payroll.”  This  figure  was 
an  index  of  the  gross  prodigality  in  the  appropriation  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  public  funds.  A  section  of  the  Appropriation  Act  of 
1870”  became  a  giant  sluiceway  through  which  thousands  of 
dollars  poured  forth  in  payment  for  printing,  advertisement  of 
proclamations,  rewards  for  capture  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and 
attorney  fees.  Misapplication  of  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues  and 
plundering  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  were  perhaps 
the  worst  of  the  corrupting  influences  upon  the  body  politic, 
the  details  of  which  need  not  detain  us  here.” 

All  of  the  veto  messages  sent  in  by  Governor  Bullock  in  1870 
were  concentrated  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  terminal  session. 
Seven  of  the  ten  disapprovals  dealt  with  incorporation  of  rail¬ 
roads,  and  one  was  an  amendment  to  a  bank  charter.  The  chief 
flaw  in  these  bills,  according  to  the  Governor,  was  that  the  terms 
of  the  charters  were  too  broad,  or  that  the  incorporators  had  been 
granted  powers  which  were  not  in  the  public  interest.  The  most 
important  of  the  session’s  vetoes  was  a  tax  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  deemed  grossly  discriminatory  against  non-residents. 
The  remaining  two  were  of  minor  significance.  As  in  the  case  of 
previous  sessions,  none  of  the  vetoes  was  overridden.” 

52.  Woolley,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  94  gives  the  political  division  of 
the  1870  legislature  as  follows;  House,  87  Republican  and  83  Democrat; 
Senate  27  Republican  and  17  Democratic.  Bullock’s  highhanded  methods 
“drove  into  the  Democratic  ranks  many  moderate  Republicans  who  could 
not  support  such  tactics.”  Holland,  Direct  Primary,  11. 

53.  Annual  Report  Comptroller  General,  1870,  p.  140.  It  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  that  the  cost  of  the  40-day  session  of  1956  was  |590,527.  Atlanta  Journal, 
August  15,  1956. 

54.  Section  20.  Avery,  Georgia,  p.  418,  records  that  such  an  “India  Rub¬ 
ber  blanket”  section  of  the  1869  appropriation  Act  had  been  used  to  cover 
disbursement  of  $100,000  the  greater  part  of  which  was  for  patronage. 

55.  Coulter,  Gmrgia,  373-76. 

56.  Executive  Minutes,  1866-1869,  pp.  629,  633,  636,  637,  653,  658,  659,  663, 
664;  Senate  Journal,  1870,  pp.  302,  309,  342,  513,  567;  House  Journal,  1870, 
pp.  880,  1172,  1299,  1300,  1301.  Since  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  frame 
another  tax  bill,  Bullock  blandly  told  them  that  the  1869  revenue  Act 
would  suffice!  Ibid.,  1175. 
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To  sum  up  briefly:  Of  the  27  vetoed  measures  under  the  Bul¬ 
lock  regime,  17  were  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  nine  for  \m- 
constitutionality,  and  one  for  lack  of  necessity.  With  regard  to 
the  item  veto  of  1869— the  first  in  the  nation— the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  provide  safeguards  against  im¬ 
proper  appropriations  was  perverted  to  enable  the  Governor  to 
perform  a  political  favor  for  one  of  his  henchmen. 

In  the  meantime,  Georgia’s  representatives  were  readmitted  to 
Congress  and  a  general  election  was  ordered  for  renewal  of  the 
membership  in  the  legislature.  Poll  taxes  for  the  years  1868,  1869, 
and  1870  were  declared  illegal,  to  encourage  Negro  suffrage. 
Another  Act  postponed  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  next  General 
Assembly  from  January  until  the  following  November,  1871.  The 
election  of  December,  1870  returned  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Democrats*^  and  this  threatened  trouble  for  the  Governor 
whose  term  ended  on  the  last  day  of  1872.  Public  indignation 
at  the  multiple  offenses  of  Bullock  was  whipped  up  to  a  high 
point  “by  an  intemperate  press.”“  Facing  certain  impeachment, 
he  resigned  his  commission  secretly,  to  take  effect  on  October 
30th,  and  fled  the  State.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  office 
constitutionally  devolved  upon  Benjamin  Conley,  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  took  the  official  oath  just  two  days  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  legislative  session.®* 

On  November  i,  the  legislature  met  and  quickly  organized 
under  Democratic  auspices.*®  The  question  whether  the  newly- 
elected  President  of  the  Senate  or  Conley  ought  to  occupy  the 
Governor’s  chair  was  shelved  by  the  new  leaders,  who  acted  in 
a  “spirit  of  liberal  toleration.”*^  Though  Conley  in  his  first  mes- 

57.  Otorgia  Manual,  1871-7Z,  page  113,  gives  the  political  complexion  of 
the  1871  General  Aseembly:  Senate,  Democratic  and  Independent,  30;  Repub¬ 
lican,  14;  House:  Democratic  and  Independent,  145;  Republican,  29. 

58.  Woolley,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  96-97. 

59.  See  Bullock’s  “Address  to  the  Republican  and  Union  Men  of  Georgia,” 
dated  October  23,  1871,  in  Atlanta  Daily  New  Era,  October  31,  1871,  and 
the  legislature’s  indignant  reply,  Georgia  Laws,  1871-187t,  pp.  263-64. 

60.  James  M.  Smith,  attorney,  of  Muscogee  County,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  Leander  N.  'Trammell,  President  of  the  Senate. 

61.  A  brief  flurry  of  resolutions  raised  the  issue.  House  Journal,  1871, 
pp.  8-9;  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  3.  4,  1871.  Thompson,  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Georgia,  page  271,  erroneously  states  that  Conley  was  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  But  see  Senate  Journal,  1872,  Index,  and  Georgia 
Official  Register,  1927,  p.  489. 
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sage  declared  himself  to  be  “a  consistent  and  unyielding  Re¬ 
publican,”  he  pledged  cooperation  with  the  assembly  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  important  tasks  that  lay  ahead.**  “Harmony 
and  moderation,”  said  he,  ought  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.** 

A  breach  in  this  uneasy  truce  began  with  the  Governor’s  first 
veto  message.  It  concerned  a  joint  resolution  which  had  the  dual 
purpose  of:  (i)  rescinding  another  resolution  that  required  the 
Treasurer  to  pay  only  such  warrants  as  were  regularly  issued  by 
proper  authority  in  accordance  with  law;  (2)  repealing  the  loose¬ 
ly  worded  Section  20  of  the  Appropriations  Act  of  1870  under 
which  so  much  money  had  been  squandered.**  Denying  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  proposition  that  a  law  could  be  suspended  by  mere 
resolution,  and  warning  the  legisiat\u'e  that  such  action  might 
bring  discredit  to  the  State,  the  Governor  asserted  that  he  would 
draw  none  but  legal  warrants.  Moreover,  he  stated  that  he  had 
determined  even  before  this  resolution  had  passed,  to  draw  no 
more  warrants  upon  the  20th  Section  “unless  the  public  good 
imperatively”  demanded  it.  The  veto  was  promptly  overridden  by 
a  House  vote  of  121  to  31  along  almost  strictly  party  lines.**  In 
the  Senate,  however,  the  veto  message  was  referred  to  a  committee 
from  which  “a  report  was  never  made.”**  Thereupon  a  Senate 
bill  was  passed  specifically  repealing  the  offending  section.  Wrote 
one  editor;  “Let  us  see  if  Ojnley  will  sanction.  It  stops  the  bung. 
It  will  test  his  sincerity  for  retrenchment.”*’  The  Governor  forth¬ 
with  approved  the  bill.** 

The  remaining  five  full  vetoes  were  replete  with  political  im- 


62.  Contemporaries  regarded  Conley  as  an  agreeable  Christian  genUe- 
man  “of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  high  personal  character.”  Cf.  Daily 
Neu)  Era,  October  31,  1871  and  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  1,  1871; 
Avery,  (Georgia,  417.  He  was  vestryman  and  since  1866  he  had  been  Senior 
Warden  of  St  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Augusta.  Georgia  Manual, 

p.  2.  Senate  Journal,  1871,  pp.  17-26. 

63.  Ibid.,  27;  Daily  Neto  Era,  November  B,  1871. 

64.  Repealer  originally  applied  to  payment  for  printing  and  other  items 
and  Section  20.  House  Journal,  1871,  p.  66. 

65.  House  Journal,  1871,  pp.  102-05;  Executive  Minutes.  1870-1874,  p.  209, 
November  11,  1871. 

66.  EIxplanation  of  this  action  is  in  the  statement  by  seven  prominent 
legislators  who  reviewed  the  session’s  work:  Atlanta  Constitution,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1871. 

67.  Atlanta  Constitution.  November  28,  1871. 

68.  Georgia  Laics,  1871-72,  pp.  13-14. 
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plicarions.  The  first  of  these  provided  for  a  special  election  to 
fill  Bullock’s  unexpired  term,  which  put  Governor  Conley  in  the 
somewhat  awkward  position  of  having  to  pass  judgment  on  his 
own  case.  The  core  of  his  ten  page  message  may  be  simply  stated: 
(i)  In  effect  this  was  a  special  act  to  fit  a  particular  case,  not 
a  general  law  as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution;  (2)  since  the 
new  Constitution  had  extended  the  term  to  four  years,  the  framers 
envisaged  a  special  election  only  if  the  vacancy  happened  during 
the  first  two  years,  little  reason  existed  for  such  an  election  for 
the  last  portion  of  the  term;**  (3)  cost  of  such  an  election  would 
run  from  $100,000  to  $150,000,  merely  to  change  incumbents  for 
the  few  remaining  months;  (4)  finally,  by  inadvertence,  the  wrong 
section  of  the  Constitution  had  been  cited  in  the  bill,  hence  the 
measure  was  confusing  and  unworkable.'^®  As  might  be  expected, 
the  veto  was  overridden  in  the  House,  voting  no  to  36,  though 
with  some  defections  from  the  majority  side.’’  In  the  Senate,  the 
necessary  two-thirds  was  obtained  only  by  the  vote  of  President 
Trammell.'’* 

Thus  far,  the  odds  seemed  to  be  fairly  even  in  this  tug  of  war. 
Conley  had  succeeded  in  the  elimination  of  the  stulifying  part  of 
the  resolution  concerning  warrant  payments,  and  he  had  come 
within  one  vote  of  having  the  election  bill  veto  sustained,  which 
might  have  prolonged  his  term  eleven  months.  Come  December, 
the  assembly  became  more  restive,  and  his  supporters  began  to 
waver  under  the  strain. 

During  the  first  week  of  that  month,  three  more  bills  were 
reviewed.  One  repealed  an  Act  of  the  previous  year  creating  the 
District  Court,  a  tribunal  which  the  Governor  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  but  the  assembly  held  this  to  be  a  costly  burden  upon  the 

<9.  A  good  argument  In  normal  times,  but  it  fell  on  deaf  ears.  It  was 
raised  in  the  Tennessee  Constitutional  ConTention  in  1963.  See  Tennessee 
Journal  and  Debates,  1953,  pp.  178,  601-604. 

70.  House  Journal,  1871,  pp.  179-189.  Mr.  Bacon,  in  the  House,  said  that 
the  mistaken  reference  to  the  Article  of  the  Constitution  had  been  ta^en 
from  a  book  by  Conley’s  own  son.  Correct  tiUe  of  this  was  The  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  toith  a  ..  .  Copious  and  Analptical  Index  Thereto. 
The  message,  wrote  Arery,  was  “weak,  captions,  bad-tempered  and  sophisti¬ 
cal  to  the  last  degree  .  .  .”  Atlanta  Constitution,  November  23,  1871. 

71.  House  Journal,  1871,  pp.  190-91;  seven  Democrats  voted  to  sustain. 

72.  Senate  Journal,  1871,  pp.  141-42;  Georgia  Laws,  1871-72,  pp.  27-28. 
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State.^*  Another  repealed  the  Act  that  had  remitted  poll  taxes 
for  the  three  preceding  years,  which  the  Governor  held  to  be  void 
because  the  bill  was  broader  than  its  caption,  but  the  principal 
reason  was  the  issue  of  Negro  suffrage.’*  A  bill  reducing  legislative 
pay  two  dollars  per  day  but  retaining  the  same  mileage  allowance 
was  disapproved  nor  only  because  of  its  retroactive  provisions, 
but  also  for  the  specious  reason  that  this  “paltry  sum”  was  inade¬ 
quate  relief  to  overburdened  taxpayers.’® 

A  veto  of  utmost  importance  was  of  a  bill  providing  for  a 
legislative  investigation  into  the  fraudulent  issue  of  bonds  by  ex- 
Govemor  Bullock.  The  stakes  were  high,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  contest  would  determine  whether  or  not  the  costly  fmancial 
edifice  erected  by  borrowed  money  would  stand,  or  would  totter 
and  fall  apart  under  the  impact  of  a  public  investigation.  To  fol¬ 
low  all  of  the  bill’s  ramifications  and  its  ultimate  results  would 
lead  into  a  Serbonian  bog,  hence  only  the  essentials  can  be  re¬ 
cited. 

Governor  Conley’s  attack  on  the  bill  centered  on  its  inherent 
implications:  “It  seems  to  me,  with  all  due  deferences  and  respect 
for  the  General  Assembly,  that  no  Act  that  could  have  been  de¬ 
vised  by  them,  short  of  a  general  law  repudiating  the  whole  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  State,  could  do  more  to  prostrate  her  credit, 
blacken  her  fame  and  humble  the  just  pride  of  her  citizens,  than 
is  proposed  by  this  bill.” 

Other  just  complaints  were  against  the  operation  of  the  bill 
and  its  methods  of  approach,  by  which  bondholders  would  be 
required,  under  threat  of  loss,  to  register  with  the  committee  all 
their  holdings  of  bonds  issued  or  endorsed  after  July  4,  1868.  In¬ 
nocent  purchasers  would  have  no  guaranty,  even  though  their 


73.  Home  Journal,  1871,  pp.  386-88,  overridden  by  125-26;  Senate  Journal, 
1871,  pp.  248-48;  vote:  33-8. 

74.  Home  Journal,  1871,  pp.  389-91,  overridden  by  122-28;  Senate  Journal, 
1871,  pp.  249-50,  vote:  22-13. 

75.  Home  Journal,  1871,  pp.  395-98,  overridden  by  119-29; /Senate  Journal, 
1871,  p.  251;  vote:  30-10.  Conley’s  veto  of  the  legislative  pay  bill  was  “run 
over  like  a  flash.”  He  thinks  members  have  no  constitutional  right  to  re¬ 
duce  pay  for  past  work,  and  the  reduction  was  not  big  enough.  Two  dollars 
per  day  means  a  dally  savings  of  |400.  His  veto  would  have  killed  all.  “Pretty 
good  for  BenJ.  Conley.  Sharp  practice,  that!”  Atlanta  Constitution,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1871. 
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bonds  had  been  registered  at  no  little  trouble,  if  at  any  future 
time,  evidence  of  fraud  or  illegality  had  attended  the  issue  by 
State  agents.  Furthermore,  the  Treasurer  was  forbidden,  under 
terms  of  the  Act,  to  pay  any  interest  on  any  such  bonds  until 
the  Qjmmince  had  made  its  report  and  rfie  General  Assembly 
had  otherwise  directed  at  some  indefinite  future  date.  It  was  well 
known,  said  the  Governor,  that  State  bonds  in  exchange  for  old 
ones  had  been  issued  since  July,  1868.  The  promise  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  was  a  solemn,  binding  contract  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  failure  to  comply  would  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  At  all  events  the  facts 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  and  as  to  the  vexing  question 
of  State  endorsed  railroad  bonds  might  be  readily  ascertained 
by  consultation  with  the  Executive  and  with  the  principal  financial 
officers.  And  if  further  doubts  remained  as  to  the  amounts  and 
validity  of  the  railroad  bonds,  this  could  easily  be  arrived  at  by 
employment  of  a  competent  engineer  who  would  determine  it  by 
simple  arithmetical  measurements  and  comparisons  of  the  mileage 
of  track  with  the  amounts  of  bonds  issued  per  mile.  Reiterating  the 
fact  that  large  amounts  of  old  bonds  had  fallen  in  the  past  three 
years  and  had  been  exchanged  for  new  bonds,  he  said  that  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  coupons  due  would  not  only  be  rank  injustice  to 
the  holders  but  would  also  impair  the  State’s  credit.  He  would  even 
recommend  payment  of  illegal  bonds  issued,  when  held  by  bona 
fide  piurchasers,  rather  than  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  State, 
or  stain  its  proud  financial  record. 

In  both  Houses  the  veto  was  overridden  by  wide  margins,^* 
and  editorial  criticism  of  the  Governor  was  perhaps  sharper  than 
on  any  previous  measure.  The  New  Era  decried  “repudiation,”” 
while  the  Atlanta  Constitution  explaining  the  matter  of  exchang¬ 
ing  old  bonds  for  new  ones,  probably  represented  the  majority 
opinion  in  the  following  statement:’* 

Giving  Mr.  Conley  all  possible  credit  for  his  desire  to  uphold  the 

76.  Senate  Journal,  187/,  pp.  288-301.  overridden  by  25-10;  House  Journal, 
1871,  p.  487;  vote:  117-20,  December  9,  1871. 

77.  December  10,  1871. 

78.  December  12.  1871. 
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public  faith,  we  must  confess  that  his  labored  opposition  to  what  was 
simply  meant  as  a  method  of  getting  good  bonds  to  pay  them  is  very 
extraordinary.  It  looks  as  if  he  was  more  anxious  to  uphold  Bullock’s 
mismanagement  of  the  finances,  than  to  do  justice  to  all  parties.  .  .  . 
We  have  ten  thousand  times  more  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  legislatvu'e  to  keep  the  state’s  credit  secure  than  Conley  who 
has  been  connected  closely  with  the  robber  band  that  has  plundered 
the  people,  and  scattered  our  bonds  broadcast  over  the  earth  in 
violation  of  law,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  State’s  credit.  .  .  .  No  re¬ 
pudiation  is  intended.  .  .  . 

Time  was  running  out.  On  the  same  day  that  the  State  bond 
bill  veto  was  overridden,  December  9th,  a  joint  resolution  pro¬ 
longing  the  session  until  the  16th  was  adopted  by  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority.’*  The  Governor,  however,  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Legislature  as  an  official  body  after  December  i  ith,  and 
directed  the  State  treasurer  to  pay  officers  and  members  their 
legal  per  diem  for  forty  days  and  no  longer.*®  Finally,  the  two 
Houses  appointed  the  usual  committees  to  wait  upon  “the  Hon. 
Benjamin  Conley,  acting  Governor,”  to  receive  any  communica¬ 
tion  he  cared  to  make,  reponed  that  “he  was  pleased  to  see  us  as 
citizens,  but  did  not  recognize  your  committee  in  their  official 
capacity,  or  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  was  now  in  session,  and, 
therefore  would  not  communicate  with  us  officially.”*’ 

The  legislature  having  adjourned  sine  die  on  December  15th, 
Governor  Conley  seated  himself  at  his  desk  to  dispose  of  a  mass 
of  bills  that  were  stacked  up  awaiting  his  signature.  He  took  up 
enrolled  Act  Number  217,  the  General  Appropriations  for  1872. 
Here  was  his  last  opportunity,  if  he  so  desired,  either  to  sign 

79.  Senate  Journal,  1871,  p.  289;  Avery.  (Georgia,  page  467,  mistakenly  re¬ 
cords  this  resolution  as  having  been  veto^,  whereas  no  veto  was  involved, 
because  it  was  not  presented  to  the  Governor.  The  Constitution  prohibited 
veto  of  Joint  resolution  on  the  subject. 

80.  Another  resolution,  following  the  Code,  said  the  last  Sunday,  Decem¬ 
ber  10  should  not  be  counted  in  computation  of  the  40-day  session,  was  ap¬ 
proved,  with  statement  that  the  Governor  would  declare  the  11th  as  “the 
last  day  of  the  session.”  Otorgia  Laws,  187172,  p.  2C0;  Atlanta  Constitution, 
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81.  Senate  Journal,  1871,  p.  378;  House  Journal,  1871,  p.  408,  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1871.  An  editorial  in  the  Savannah  News  stated  that  since  Conley 
had  usurped  the  Executive  power,  thought  it  had  been  a  mistake  to  have 
permitted  him  to  take  office  in  the  first  place.  “In  the  beginning  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  Legislature  recognix^  Conley  and  at  the  close  Conley 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Legislature.”  Quoted  in  Atlanta  Constitution,  D^ 
cember  13,  1871. 
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it,  or  to  deliver  an  absolute  veto,  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
measure  that  would  furnish  the  motive  power  to  operate  the 
entire  machinery  of  State.  He  appended  the  following  state¬ 
ment,**  which  constituted  Georgia’s  second  item  veto,  and  the  third 
of  such  vetoes  in  the  nation;** 

The  following  appropriations  made  by  this  Ac^  to  wit:  The  several 
appropriations  in  the  nrst  section,  the  appropriation  for  a  printing 
fund  m  the  second  section,  the  appropriation  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  Principal  Keeper  of  the  Penitentiary  in  the  thirteenth  section, 
the  appropriation  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  created 
prior  to  July  4,  1868,  in  the  fourteenth  section  (this  appropriation 
being  stricken  out  for  the  reason  that  it  discriminates  unjustly  be¬ 
tween  the  creditors  of  the  Sute)  and  the  appropriation  to  the  Qerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  sixteenth  section  are  disapproved  and 
stricken  out. 

All  the  appropriations  made  by  this  Act,  and  not  specially  set  forth 
as  disapproved,  are  approved,  December  15. 

Benjamin  Conley,  Governor. 

By  this  action,  the  Governor  struck  down  the  salaries  in  almost 
the  entire  Gvil  Establishment  from  Governor  to  messenger  boy, 
the  salaries  of  the  judiciary  and  solicitors  general,  the  whole 
amount  for  public  printing,  and  finally  the  sum  of  $420,000  for 
debt  service,  or  $508,000  of  the  total  $736490**  appropriated  in 
the  bill. 

For  the  time  being,  Conley  seemed  to  have  won  a  skirmish 
in  the  “battle  of  the  bonds.”  In  the  absence  of  an  opportunity 
to  overrule  the  Governor,  remedial  legislation  must  await  the 
reassembling  of  the  legislature,  or  perhaps  an  administrative  means 
might  yet  be  found.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Conley  assigned 
no  reasons  for  his  veto  of  the  other  items  in  the  bill. 

One  might  have  expected  a  storm  of  protests  to  break  “from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea”  following  such  drastic  exercise  of  the 

82.  EIxecatiTe  Minutes,  1870-1874,  pp.  255-56;  Otorgia  Laws,  1871-72,  p.  12. 

82.  In  Texas,  Got.  Eklmund  J.  Daria,  on  May  22,  1871,  vetoed  two  items  in 
the  amount  of  $224,000,  which  was  sustained  on  October  21.  State  of  Texas, 
Houte  Journal,  Adjourned  Session,  1871,  pp.  309-10. 

84.  Instead  of  estimating  the  indeterminate  cost  of  legisiatire  expense,  we 
hare  used  the  actual  payroll  for  the  General  Assembly  in  1871,  or  $101,239, 
in  computing  the  total  amount  appropriated.  Annual  Report  Comptroller  Oen- 
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veto  power.  But  the  press  concentrated  its  fire  upon  the  public 
debt  issue.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  denounced  Oinley  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  editorial  comments.  One  bore  the  heading,  “The  Bond 
Question  —  Omley  the  Only  Repudiator.”*®  Wrote  the  editor; 

The  legislature  in  the  appropriation  Act  voted  $420,000  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  old  bonds.  Conley  has  vetoed  this  section.  So,  today 
despite  all  his  fair  talk  and  hot  clamor  of  repudiation  against  others, 
Conley  is  the  onlv  repudiator  in  the  broad  realm  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  We  deeply  regret  this  most  heinous  act.  But  we  are  glad 
Conley  has  shown  the  cloven  foot  in  a  terribly  unmistaken  manner. 
Slowly  has  he  been  revealing  his  real  spirit.  TTiis  shows  him  in  all 
his  hideous  deviltry.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  thing  in  God’s  world 
while  every  prompting  of  honor  and  duty  was  against  it.  But  out  of 
very  malice  and  cunning  he  has  gone  just  a  step  too  far,  and  exposed 
the  devilish  hypocricy  and  malignity  of  his  and  hb  party’s  programme. 

Purely  by  coincidence,  two  events  occurred  on  December  19 
that  rabed  the  spirits  of  the  Georgia  Democracy.  The  first  was 
the  election  of  James  M.  Smith,  former  Speaker  of  the  House,  to 
the  office  of  Governor,  whom  the  Republicans  permitted  to  win 
by  default.  The  second  was  the  discovery  of  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  interest  payments  on  the  public  debt.  The  State 
Treasurer,  N.  L.  Angier,  notified  Colonel  Avery,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  that  under  the  Code®*  a  continuing  approp¬ 
riation  was  established  to  relieve  the  State  from  its  difficulties. 
The  recently  vetoed  Act,  passed  by  an  excess  of  caution,  was  now 
unnecessary.  “Thus,”  wrote  Avery,  “the  real  repudiators  are 
thwaned  ...  the  infamous  charge  of  repudiation  falsified  and 
driven  back  upon  its  malicious  and  disappointed  originators.”"’ 

The  upshot  of  these  fiscal  maneuvers  was  that  subsequent  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  debt  service  and  operation  of  the  govem- 

86.  December  16,  1871.  Tbe  Ueic  Era  did  not  mention  tbe  item  veto,  in 
any  of  the  issues,  December  16-31,  inclusive. 

86.  Angier  cited  Irwin’s  Code,  Sec.  969  which  provided:  “An  amount  of 
money  stands  annually  appropriated  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  of  any  bonded  debt  on  the  State  coming  due  during  the  year.” 

87.  "Treasurer  Angier  requests  us  to  state  that  he  has  made  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  preparation  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  old  bonds  ...  he  has  with  his 
usual  promptness  and  nerve  stepped  forward  to  relieve  the  State  from  the 
most  odious  and  damaging  position  in  which  Mr.  Conley  has  tried  to  place 
it.”  Atlanta  Conetitution,  December  19,  1871.  Cf.  Atlanta  Daily  Bun,  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1871. 
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ihcnt.**  Meantime,  what  of  the  forty-four  officials  whose  salaries 
had  been  untowardly  slashed  from  the  payroll  by  Conley’s  item¬ 
ized  vetoes?  A  careful  perusal  of  the  available  Atlanta  papers  for 
1871-1872  offers  the  negative  evidence  that  no  word  was  printed 
in  behalf  cf  these  apparently  bereft  persons.  But  before  we  mourn 
their  economic  insecurity,  by  resort  to  the  Reports  of  the  Comj>- 
troller-General  we  find  some  223  entries  of  warrants  drawn  in 
favor  of  the  above-mentioned  group  of  officials.**  In  the  light 
of  this  scanty  evidence,  may  we  not  conclude  that  either  there 
was  authorization  to  spend  without  reliance  upon  the  annual 
appropriation,  or  that  the  veto  was  ignored  by  the  dominant 
politic  forces  in  the  coming  administration?**  Spieculation  as  to 
Governor  Conley’s  motives  for  his  item  veto  is  perhaps  even  less 
fruitful  than  has  been  the  attempt  to  estimate  its  results. 

The  legislature  reassembled  on  January  10,  1872,  and  on  the 
following  day  Conley  sent  the  returns  of  the  special  election 
under  protest,  in  an  accompanying  message.*^  The  members 
forthwith  declared  James  M.  Smith  duly  elected.*^  On  January  12, 
Smith  was  inaugurated,  Conley  together  with  other  notable  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  ceremony .**  Thus,  in  his  7  2 -day  term,  Conley  had 
fought  a  series  of  rear-guard  actions  against  overwhelming  odds 


88.  Sec.  3,  1380,000  for  interest;  Sec.  2,  120,000  for  printing:  Sec.  6, 
11,800  each  for  executive  clerks.  Appropriation  Act  of  1872  in  Georgia  Laws, 
1811-ys.  Gov.  Smith’s  message  of  July  17  explains  financial  transactions. 
Senate  Journal,  1872,  pp.  129-33.  There  was  $47,288  available  in  the  Contin¬ 
gent  Fund  of  1872  for  incidentals.  Annual  Report  Comptroller  General,  1872, 
p.  93. 

89.  Annwol  Report  Comptroller  General,  1872,  pp.  83-92;  ihid.,  1873,  pp. 
53-«6. 

90.  A  conspiracy  of  silence,  discounted  by  its  improbability,  has  also  been 
considered  by  the  writer. 

91.  The  message  disclosed  that  Conley  had  pocket  vetoed  a  supplementary 
election  bill  passed  late  in  the  previous  session  during  the  five  day  “inter¬ 
regnum”  in  which  the  Governor  held  the  legislature  was  no  longer  in  ses¬ 
sion.  He  deemed  this  bill  had  the  same  constitutional  defects  as  the  first 
election  bill.  Senate  Journal,  1872,  pp.  11-25.  Thus  the  total  of  Conley’s  vetoes 
was  eight. 

92.  Ibid.,  26. 

93.  One  writer  exclaimed:  “Once  more  we  breathe.  The  reign  of  law  and 
order  begins.  Since  Gov.  Jenkins  was  deposed  by  military  despotism,  we 
have  had  a  long  night  of  Radical  rule  and  Cimmerian  darkness.  ’That  rule 
is  ended.  The  darkness  is  succeeded  by  light  Thank  God  Georgia  is  redeem¬ 
ed.”  Atlanta  Constitution,  January  12,  1872. 
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with  a  courage,  tenacity  and  political  comjjetency  worthy  of  a 
nobler  cause.*^ 

A  brief  sequel  to  this  stormy  episode  may  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
G)nley,  upon  surrendering  his  office  went  into  temporary  re¬ 
tirement,  but  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  the  summer  of 
1872  where  he  played  a  minor  role  in  its  deliberations.  Still 
ranking  high  in  his  party’s  councils,  he  was  a  delegate-at-large 
to  the  Republican  national  convention  of  that  year.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Atlanta  where  he  served 
until  about  a  year  before  his  death,  in  1885.*® 

From  this  point  we  shall  omit  ancillary  events  and  concentrate 
upon  the  Governor’s  veto  power.  Governor  James  M.  Smith 
used  his  veto  veto  sparingly.**  On  February  21,  1873,  three  days 
after  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  he  appended  an  item  veto 
to  the  General  Appropriation  Bill  embracing  the  identical  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  predecessor.  The  three  vetoed  items  were;  The 
salaries  of  the  State  Librarian,  and  the  Principal  Keeper  of  the 
Penitentiary,  $1,200  each;  and  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  printing  fund,  a  total  of  $12,400.*^  With  regard  to  the  print¬ 
ing  fund,  there  appeared  to  be  an  unexpended  balance  carried 
over  from  previous  years  sufficient  for  the  work.**  But  curiously 
enough,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  Governor  Conley’s 
itemized  deletions,  the  designated  recipients  continued  to  collect 
their  salaries,  irrespective  of  the  Governor’s  action.** 

Moving  forward,  we  discover  no  item  vetoes  during  the  next 
twenty-one  years.  But  in  1894,  Governor  W.  Y.  Atkinson  pared 


94.  The  papers  were  full  ol  blistering  comments  on  Conley’s  last  act  of 
“infamy”  in  his  pardon  of  Foster  Blodgett,  under  indictment  for  larceny, 
breach  of  trust,  etc.  in  connection  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. 
Atlanta  Constitution,  January  12,  14,  1872. 

95.  Senate  Journal,  1872,  pp.  246,  249,  tor  roll-call  and  Introduction  of  a 
memorial  and  one  bill;  Annwal  Report  Comptroller  General,  1872,  p.  70,  war¬ 
rant  in  payment  of  per  diem  and  mileage  1444;  Atlanta  Constitution,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1872.  On  June  30,  1875,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  to  the  position 
of  Postmaster,  serving  until  October  12,  1833.  Franklin  M.  Oarrett,  Atlanta 
and  Its  Environs  (3  vols..  New  York,  1954),  II,  76.  National  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography  (New  York,  1893),  I,  229-30. 

96.  Smith  vetoed  two  local  bills.  Executive  Minutes.  1S70-1874.  pp.  842-45; 
ibid.,  1874-1877,  p.  252. 

97.  Georgia  Laics,  1878,  p.  14. 

98.  Printing  Fund  of  1872,  amount  undrawn  January  1.  1873  was  $13,023; 
Annual  Report  Comptroller  General,  1878,  pp.  80-83. 

99.  Ibid.,  60-66. 
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off  a  minuscule  part  of  the  appropriation  bill  in  these  words:  “I 
approve  this  bill  with  the  exception  of  the  three  hundred  dollars 
appropriated  to  the  Qerk  of  the  Railroad  Commission  in  excess 
of  the  twelve  hundred  dollars  fixed  by  law.”^®* 

Exactly  thirty  years  later,  Governor  Clifford  Walker  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  perennial  struggle  of  budget  balancing,  what  with 
the  preceding  decade  of  deficits,  an  inelastic  tax  structure,  and 
the  widening  social  horizons  of  the  twentieth  century,  that  de¬ 
manded  ever-increasing  appropriations.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature.  Governor  Walker,  in  a  series  of  swift  strokes, 
sliced  off  nine  items  from  six  bills  that  would  supply  funds  for 
various  educational  and  other  institutions.  These  vetoed  items 
amounted  to  $116,500  of  the  $431,144  appropriated  in  the  bills. 
The  reason  given  in  every  case  was  that  they  were  “added  to  the 
original  House  Bill  by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment,”  which  amend¬ 
ment  was  not  concurred  in  by  the  House  by  the  required  consti¬ 
tutional  majority.”*®^  In  addition,  the  Governor  vetoed  two  other 
appropriations  outright  for  a  total  $70,000.*®* 

When  the  legislature  had  completed  its  work  in  August,  1929, 
Governor  Lamartine  G.  Hardman  deleted  three  small  items  rep¬ 
resenting  additional  salary  allowances  for  the  Comptroller-Gen¬ 
eral,  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2485.  The  reason  for  this  action  in  each  case  was 
that  the  “deficits  in  salary”  for  these  officials  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  a  regular  bill,  instead  of  the  General  Appropriations 
Act.*®*  Thus,  the  history  of  the  item  veto  in  Georgia  ended  with 
almost  the  same  sum  as  it  began  its  erratic  course.  For  throughout 
the  entire  period  from  1869  to  1929,  this  power  was  exercised 

100.  Oeorgia  Laws,  189i,  Appropriation  Act  approved,  December  18,  1894. 

101.  E^xecutive  Minutes,  1923-1925,  pp.  150-51;  Oeorgia  Laws,  1924,  PP-  9-12, 
14-19,  21;  Agriculture  Department,  laboratory,  |5,000;  District  Agricultural 
Schools,  $37,000;  Normal  School,  $25,000;  Sanitarium,  $198,000;  School  of 
Technology,  $15,000;  University  of  Oeorgia.  $5,000;  an  indeterminate  amount 
was  also  vetoed  in  Resolution  No.  55.  ibid.,  pp.  822ff.” 

102.  Elxecutive  Minutes,  1923-1925,  p.  149.  Ibid.,  1919-21  for  a  tabulation 
of  the  overdrafts  in  State  expenditures  since  1913.  From  the  long-range  point 
of  view  Coulter  (Oeorgia,  435),  is  probably  right  in  saying;  “after  four  years 
of  talk  about  taxes  and  deficits  and  failure  of  all  efforts  to  remedy  the  sit¬ 
uation,  the  governor  returned  to  the  people  through  the  door  he  had  enter¬ 
ed.”  Still,  we  ought  to  give  Walker  a  C-plus  for  effort. 

103.  Oeorgia  Laws.  1929,  p.  50. 
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by  only  six  governors,  at  sporadic  intervals,  and  in  such  varied 
amounts  as  to  raise  the  question  why  this  indigenous  device  has 
been  exercised  with  such  relatively  small  effectiveness  as  compared 
with  its  successful  use  elsewhere. 

The  employment  of  the  item  veto  by  Governor  James  M. 
Smith,  the  first  Democratic  successor  to  the  Republican  regime 
should  have  removed  whatever  odious  connotations  that  might 
have  obtained  at  that  time.  More  probable  an  explanation  was 
that  the  item  veto  was  not  fully  effective.  Moreover,  economy 
in  the  public  administration  was  an  absolute  necessity  if  heavy 
obligations  and  the  expenses  of  new  services  like  the  public  schools 
were  to  be  met.  And  the  financial  provisions  in  the  Constitution 
of  1877,  designed  by  its  thrifty  framers  to  “endure  for  ages  to 
come,”  remained  a  constant  reminder  to  both  governor  and  legis¬ 
lature  that  a  “penny  saved,  is  a  penny  earned.”  Retrenchment  was 
the  order  of  the  day  while  the  public  debt  was  steadily  paid  off 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  “^urbon  Democracy.”^®* 

The  solidification  of  Georgia’s  one-party  system  after  the  fad¬ 
ing  of  Populism  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  did  not  necessarily 
mean  agreement  among  factional  leaders  on  financial  measures. 
Governors  in  this  modem  era  sometimes  lamented  the  existence 
of  over-appropriations  by  the  legislatures,  made  the  customary 
gestures  at  reducing  expenses  and  cutting  off  parasitic  growths 
upon  the  body  politic,  but  only  Governor  Walker  had  the  courage 
to  make  dramatic  use  of  the  item  veto,  and  then  only  as  a  measure 
of  last  resort.  So  we  should  conclude  that  the  one-party  system 
in  Georgia  had  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Another  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  non-use  of  this  power 
in  Georgia,  as  in  Alabama,  was  a  preference  for  lump-sum  ap¬ 
propriations  rather  than  highly  segregated  itemization  of  budget 
bills.  Still  another  technical  factor  is  the  fact  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  item  veto  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  reve¬ 
nues  have  been  earmarked  for  specific  objects,  with  the  resultant 
loss  of  legislative  and  executive  discretion.  Finally,  while  modem 

104.  Coulter,  Georgia,  401-03;  Amanda  Johnson,  Georgia  as  Colong  ina 
State,  1733-1937  (Atlanta,  1938),  620-21,  634-38. 
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public  budgeting  came  late  in  Georgia  there  may  also  have  been 
a  growing  realization  that  piecemeal  reductions  made  haphazardly 
over  long  periods  were  inadequate  as  over-all  devices  of  fiscal 
control.  At  all  events,  the  item  veto  in  Georgia  stands  idle  like 
a  rusty  gun  behind  the  door,  to  be  aimed  but  not  fired  at  an  oc¬ 
casional  predatory  prowler.*®® 


105.  The  item  veto  in  Georgia’s  Constitntion  has  been  retained  in  sub¬ 
stantially  its  original  form  since  Its  adoption  in  1865,  and  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Constitntion  of  1945,  Article  V.,  Sec.  I,  Par.  XV.  Bat  it  has  lain 
dormant  for  so  long  that  such  a  well-informed  public  figure  as  Hon.  Richard 
B.  Russell  wrote  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  on  June  13,  1950,  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  presidential  item  veto,  as  follows:  “At  the  time  I 
served  as  Governor  of  G^rgla  the  Governor  did  not  have  the  power  of  the 
item  veto  and  I  therefore  had  no  experience  with  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,”  in  House  Committee  on  Elxi>enditares  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
81st  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  Hearingi  on  H.R.  8054,  “Budgetary  Practices  Reorgani¬ 
sation  Act  of  1950,”  (Washington,  1950).  See  also  the  writer's  “The  Elxecu- 
tive  Veto  in  Southern  States”  in  Journal  of  Politic*,  X,  (November,  1948), 
678. 


Francis  Meson,  An  Early  Georgia  Merchant 
And  Philanthropist 

By  E.  Merton  Coulter* 

IN  the  town  of  Lexington,  Georgia,  there  is  a  large  flat  marble 
slab  resting  on  the  ground  in  an  outer  comer  of  a  deserted 
brick  schoolhouse.  On  this  slab  are  carved  vanishing  words  almost 
eroded  away  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  wind  and  weather 
and  school  children.  These  words  were  chosen  probably  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Crawford,  a  lawyer  in  the  town  and  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  but  destined  for  a  national  and  international  ca¬ 
reer,  which  he  himself  likely  did  not  suspect  at  that  time. 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 
Francis  Meson,  Merchant, 
a  Native  of  Erin; 
who  departed  this  Life 
on  the  8th  Dav  of  September  A.  D.  1 806 
in  the  forty  fifth  Year  of  his  Age. 

In  his  intercourse  in  the  world  he  preserved 
the  strictest  integrity  and  obeyed  the  impulses 
of  humanity;  and  at  his  death,  became  the 
-  benefactor  of  mankind,  by  a  splendid  and  liberal 
endowment  of  the  Count\-  Academy. 

Adiel  Sherwood,  a  New  Yorker  transplanted  in  Georgia  in 
1818,  touched  by  the  liberality  of  Meson,  a  few  years  later  said; 
“I  would  rather  have  the  fame  of  Meson  than  that  of  Alexander: 
his  talents  and  time  were  employed  to  render  the  world  more 
enlightened,  and,  consequently,  happier.  Alexander’s  to  augment 
the  quantum  of  wretchedness.”^  Meson’s  munificence,  though 
more  modest  than  that  of  later  educational  benefactors  such  as 
George  Peabody,  Johns  Hopkins,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  James  B. 
Duke,  or  that  other  George  Peabody  (with  Foster  as  a  middle 

*Profe88or  of  History  In  the  University  of  Oeorxia. 

1.  Adiel  Sherwood.  Oczetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Charleston,  S.  C., 
1827),  124. 
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name),  came  in  a  much  more  intellectually  desolate  age  and  at 
a  time  when  money  was  of  greater  value. 

Little  is  known  of  Meson  today  and  probably  almost  as  little 
was  known  of  him  when  he  first  appeared  in  Lexington  during 
the  last  years  of  the  1790s.  The  time  of  his  coming  to  America 
is  unknown,  but  from  his  epitaph  it  follows  that  he  was  bom  in 
1761.  If  he  was  here  in  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  would  have 
been  old  enough  to  take  part  in  that  struggle.  In  Lexington  he 
possessed  a  broad  sword,  and  a  dirk,  too,  which  may  have  been 
remains  of  wartime  service.*  Apparently  he  was  never  married 
and  had  no  kin  in  America  at  the  time  of  his  death,  since  he  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  will  no  relatives,  and  he  left  property  to  no  one  ex¬ 
cepting  his  Georgia  friends  and  acquaintances  and  to  the  trustees 
of  the  academy  which  he  endowed. 

George  Rockingham  Gilmer,  a  future  Congressman  and  Geor¬ 
gia  governor,  who  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  Meson’s 
death  and  who  must  have  known  something  about  Meson’s  career 
in  Georgia,  said  that  he  “taught  school  for  many  years  in  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  County,”  though  Gilmer  did  not  mention  him  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Goosepond  district  of  Oglethorpe  County,  where  Gilmer 
was  bom  and  reared  into  young  manhood.  Gilmer  had  a  high 
respect  for  Meson’s  “honesty,  capacity,  and  industry,”  as  well 
as  for  his  economy,  for  it  was  through  his  savings  from  his  school¬ 
teaching  that  Meson  set  up  merchandising  in  Lexington.*  With 
the  pittances  paid  school  teachers  at  that  time.  Meson’s  economy 
must  have  bordered  on  the  miraculous,  and  certainly  he  began 
his  merchandising  on  a  modest  scale. 

2.  If  Meson  came  to  America  before  1790  he  would  have  had  to  be  of  a 
group  fewer  than  100  bearing  that  name  when  the  first  United  States  census 
was  taken  in  1790,  or  he  would  have  had  to  be  living  in  Georgia;  for  the 
name  Meson  does  not  appear  among  family  names  “represented  by  at  least 
100  white  persons"  in  any  of  the  other  states.  The  schedules  for  Georgia 
were  lost  and  their  contents  are  not  now  known.  A  Century  of  Population 
Orowth,  from  the  Pint  Census  of  the  United  States  to  the  Twelfth,  J790- 
1900  (Washington,  1909),  iz,  263.  A  search  of  the  records  in  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  did  not  reveal  that  Meson  had  served 
in  the  Revolution  in  Georgia. 

3.  George  R.  Gilmer,  Sketches  of  Some  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Upper 
Oeorgia,  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Author  (New  York,  1855),  470.  See  also 
George  White,  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  (Savannah,  1849),  454. 
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Oglethorpe  County,  in  the  upp)er  Piedmont  section  of  Georgia, 
had  been  cut  off  from  Wilkes  County  in  1793,  to  take  care  of  a 
great  influx  of  Virginians  who  had  settled  along  the  Broad  River 
immediately  after  the  Revolution.  Here  they  engaged  in  raising 
tobacco,  the  crop  they  had  known  best  in  Virginia.  They  sup¬ 
plemented  their  farming  activities  by  fields  of  grain  and  numerous 
heads  of  livestock;  and  no  Broad  River  settler  was  without  a  flock 
of  geese,  both  for  food,  feather  beds,  and  for  the  company  they 
kept  him. 

For  the  seat  of  government  and  for  a  trading  center  apart 
from  Petersburg,  which  was  in  another  county  but  strategically 
located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Broad  River,  where  it  flowed  into 
the  Savannah  River,  Lexington  soon  grew  up.*  It  was  “so  called 
probably  after  a  little  town  in  Massachusetts.”®  The  town  eaiiy 
gave  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  marts  in  the 
fast-growing  up  country. 

For  the  better  organization  of  the  town  the  legislature  appointed 
in  1806  five  citizens  to  be  commissioners  with  the  duty  of  passing 
ordinances  for  regulating  and  improving  the  streets,  the  public 
square,  and  for  “the  preservation  of  the  public  spring.”  But  their 
power  to  exact  penalties  against  law-breakers  did  not  extend  to 
life  or  limb,  or  to  corporal  punishment  “on  white  persons.”  They 
might  impose  a  poll  tax  of  not  more  than  one  dollar,  and  in 
January  of  each  year  they  must  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
as  to  whether  they  should  remain  in  office  for  another  year  or 
give  way  to  others.  The  next  year  the  legislature  increased  their 
p>owers  in  these  particulars:  They  might  pass  regulations  “deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the 
said  town,  the  security  of  the  public  buildings  from  fire  and  other 
accidents,  and  for  erecting  and  repairing  fences  and  pailings.” 
Later  their  p)owers  for  raising  revenue  and  preserving  good  order 
were  increased  to  allow  them  to  tax  at  not  more  than  five  dollars 

4.  Robert  ft  George  Watkins,  A  Digest  of  the  Laics  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
From  its  First  Settlement  ...  to  the  Year  1798,  Inclusive,  and  the  Principal 
Acts  of  1799  .  . .  (Philadelphia,  1800),  528-27.  Until  a  place  should  be  selected 
for  the  courthouse,  official  county  business  was  to  be  transacted  at  the 
house  of  Charles  Lane. 

5.  Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Second  edition. 
Philadelphia,  1829),  123. 
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a  day  anyone  “retailing  liquor  in  the  public  square  or  streets”  in 
quantities  of  less  than  five  gallons.*  Of  the  first  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  legislature,  two  were  to  become  of  more  than 
local  significance:  Thomas  W.  Cobb  became  a  superior  court 
judge,  and  a  Representative  and  a  Senator  in  Washington;  and 
George  Paschal,  a  Revolutionary  War  veteran,  was  to  sire  a  brood 
of  sons,  who  moved  with  their  widowed  mother  into  the  gold 
region  of  Georgia  and  helped  to  build  the  gold-rush  town  of 
Auraria,  and  who  later  moved  West  to  become  important  leaders 
in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

And  so,  there  came  to  Lexington,  Francis  Meson  either  with  a 
stock  of  goods  then  or  soon  thereafter  to  acquire  his  merchandise, 
not  interested  in  politics  and  political  ofHce,  but  rather  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  to  make  money  and 
to  become  a  prominent  business-man.  Not  only  would  he  become 
an  outstanding  merchant,  but  also  he  would  become  an  important 
landholder  in  town  lots  and  large  tracts  out  in  the  country. 

In  Georgia  since  the  first  settlement  at  Savannah,  it  had  been 
the  practice  to  develop  towns  according  to  plans  previously  drawn 
up,  generally  in  the  form  of  rectangular  lots  with  a  public  square 
in  the  center.  So  it  was  with  Lexington.  In  1797  John  Lumpkin, 
originally  from  Virginia  and  destined  to  be  the  father  of  a  son 
who  became  the  first  chief  justice  of  the  state  and  of  another  son 
who  became  a  governor,  announced  the  sale  of  lots  in  “Lexington 
or  Oglethorpe  G)urthouse.”  They  were  “beautiful  situated  lots, 
quite  convenient  to  the  public  square.”’ 

If  Francis  Meson  had  not  come  to  town  by  this  time,  he  would 
soon  after  be  there,  for  by  1 800  he  not  only  had  a  stock  of  goods 
given  in  for  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,  but  this  same  year 
he  bought  Lot  No.  7  from  Joseph  Morton  for  $395.  This  lot 
joined  a  lot  owned  by  Francis  McGehee  of  a  family  later  to  spread 
out  around  through  the  Lower  South  into  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas;  and  it  joined  another  lot  owned  by  Ferdinand  Phinizy, 

6.  AoEUStin  Smith  Clayton,  A  Compilation  of  the  Law$  of  the  State  of 
Oeorffia,  .  .  .  1800,  to  the  Year  1810,  Incluaive  .  .  .  (Angnsta,  1812),  307-808, 
400-401. 

7.  Augtuta  Chronicle,  November  11  (2,  4),  1797.  The  first  number  within 
the  parenthesis  Indicates  the  page,  the  second  refers  to  the  colnmn. 
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the  greatest  trader,  speculator,  and  merchant  in  all  upper  Georgia, 
who  at  this  time  had  a  stock  of  goods  in  Lexington  valued  for 
taxes  at  $17,000.*  In  the  same  year,  1800,  Meson  bought  another 
lot,  numbered  17,  for  only  $20,  but  inevitably  joining  a  lot  owned 
by  Ferdinand  Phinizy.  This  lot  Meson  bought  from  James  Hitch¬ 
cock,  who  owned  other  lots  in  Lexington.  The  small  amount  of 
$20  for  Lot  17  indicated  that  it  was  poorly  situated,  or  a  remnant 
of  a  lot,  or  that  there  were  other  considerations  not  mentioned 
in  the  deed  record.®  The  next  year  he  bought  for  $417  Lot  No. 
6,  a  comer  lot  strategically  located,  fronting  the  public  square. 
Soon  thereafter  he  moved  his  stock  of  goods  to  this  lot,  which 
remained  thereafter  the  Meson  store  place.^®  In  1 803  Meson  bought 
from  Dr.  George  Phillips,  one  of  the  town  planners.  Lot  No.  20, 
for  $10— and  probably  “other  considerations;”**  and  the  next  year 
he  bought  from  Ferdinand  Phinizy  Lot  No.  8,  which  fronted  the 
public  square  and  adjoined  a  lot  already  owned  by  Meson,  prob¬ 
ably  No.  7.  For  this  lot  he  paid  Phinizy  only  $65— Phinizy  was 
too  good  a  trader  for  there  not  to  have  been  “other  considera¬ 
tions.”**  In  1805  the  Inferior  Court  in  some  way  held  possession 
of  a  lot  unnumbered  (but  joining  lots  17  and  18)  which  it  sold  to 
Meson  for  $10.**  By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1806,  Meson  owned 
seven  lots  in  Lexington,  which  he  listed  for  tax  purposes  at 
$5,000.*^ 

Francis  Meson,  like  most  of  his  fellow  Americans,  was  a  land- 
hungry  man.  Owning  town  lots  did  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  He 
bought  land  on  the  edge  of  town  and  farther  out  in  the  country. 
In  1803  he  got  from  William  Strother  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  for 
$500,  twelve  acres  “on  the  Branches  of  Troublesome  Waters  of 
long  creek.”  As  Troublesome  Waters  took  its  rise  inside  the  limits 
of  Lexington,  these  twelve  acres  were  likely  close  by  the  town. 

8.  Oglethorpe  County  Deed  Record  C.  384;  Oglethorpe  County  Tax  Digest, 
1800-1806,  p.  29  of  1800.  All  official  Oglethorpe  County  records  are  in  the 
courthouse  in  Lexington. 

9.  Oglethorpe  County  Deed  Record  C.  385. 

10.  Oglethorpe  County  Deed  Record  D,  68. 

11.  Ibid.,  331. 

12.  Ibid.,  341-42. 

13.  Oglethorpe  County  Deed  Record  B.  54-66. 

14.  Oglethorpe  County  Tax  Digest,  1800-1805,  p.  3  of  1806. 
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A  month  later  he  bought  at  a  tax  sale  (eight  years  of  back  taxes) 
for  $55,  twelve  acres,  adjoining  the  town— and  of  course,  next 
to  lands  of  Ferdinand  Phinizy.*®  Troublesome  Waters  may  have 
got  its  name  from  happenings  in  and  about  Lexington,  but  it  ran 
through  a  friendly  region.  Meson  must  have  thought,  for  during 
the  year  1804  he  bought  two  more  tracts  on  these  waters.  First, 
he  bought  from  Samuel  Niblock  for  $100  one  acre  beginning  at 
Tillery’s  Garden,  and  in  the  involved  langua^  of  land  definitions 
of  the  day,  “thence  along  the  Garden  to  W’here  it  strikes  the 
Town  Lot  on  the  street  that  leads  from  Tlllerys  to  the  Spring, 
Thence  Straight  with  said  Street  up  to  a  Stake  on  Wallaces  old 
path,  Thence  along  said  path  to  a  Stake  the  same  Width  that 
Tillerys  Garden  is  at  present.  Thence  to  the  Beginning  Stake 
on  Tillerys  lot.”^*  And  next.  Meson  bought  from  his  fellow- 
townsman  Dr.  George  Phillips,  for  $107,  twenty-one  acres  on 
Troublesome— adjoining  lands  belonging  to  Ferdinand  Phinizy!^’ 

Francis  Meson  rounded  out  his  land-holdings  in  Oglethorpe 
County  by  buying  in  1805  from  John  Kelough  200  acres  on 
Indian  Creek.'*  This  stream  lay  a  few  miles  north  of  Lexington 
and  ran  eastward  into  Long  Creek,  to  mingle  its  flow  with 
Troublesome  Waters. 

Where  was  Meson’s  money  coming  from?  He  was  not  speculat¬ 
ing  in  land;  all  the  land  he  bought,  he  held.  He  was,  of  course, 
growing  rich  as  a  merchant.  The  hordes  of  people  coming  into 
this  new  country  must  buy  and  sell,  and  those  farseers  like  Francis 
Meson  and  Ferdinand  Phinizy  were  ready  to  serve  these  people. 
Meson’s  stock  of  goods  and  the  number  of  his  customers  grew 
like  the  proverbial  green  bay  tree.  From  a  stock  worth  $1,300 
for  tax  purposes  in  1800,  it  grew  to  $2,000  in  1802,  to  $2,900  in 
1803,  to  $7,000  in  1805.'*  These  values  were  for  goods  on  hand 
at  a  given  time,  and  did  not  take  into  account  the  rapid  turn-over 
in  his  sales  throughout  the  year.  The  economy  of  a  new  com- 

15.  Oglethorpe  County  Deed  Record  D,  339-41. 

1C.  Ibid.,  343. 

17.  Ibid.,  331-32 

18.  Oglethorpe  County  Deed  Record  E,  58-57. 

19.  Oglethorpe  County  Tax  Digest,  1800-1806,  p.  37  of  1802,  p.  no.  cut  off 
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munity,  where  little  money  had  yet  seeped  in  and  where  it  came 
mostly  in  bulk  when  crops  were  sold,  required  that  credit  be  given 
to  almost  every  customer.  Meson’s  Lexington  store  books  showed 
at  the  time  of  his  death  about  300  accounts,  varying  in  amounts 
from  iiVi  cents  to  $240,  and  amounting  to  a  total  of  $9,726.24. 
Thomas  W.  Cobb  owed  $24.0214,  and  William  H.  Crawford  had 
run  up  a  debt  of  $169.32%.*® 

Meson  was  a  good  collector;  otheiwise  he  would  soon  have 
become  a  bankrupt;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  he  was  aided  by 
the  general  honesty  of  the  people.  But  occasionally,  for  reasons 
good  or  bad,  debtors  refused  to  pay;  and  then  Meson  resorted  to 
the  courts.  The  brief  court  records  give  no  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  debts  which  Meson  sought  to  collect,  but  as  he  was 
a  merchant  and  had  no  other  business  excepting  some  minor 
plantation  activities,  it  would  seem  logical  to  assume  that  these 
were  debts  contracted  in  his  store.  In  1801  he  collected  through 
court  action  a  debt  of  $208.30%.  For  the  next  few  years  Meson’s 
customers  seem  to  have  met  their  obligations  or  he  was  lenient 
toward  them,  but  beginning  in  1805  and  down  to  his  death  in 
1806,  Meson  brought  six  cases  into  court  and  won  all  of  them, 
in  these  amounts:  $96.19,  $147.51,  $145.47,  $i 22-11%,  $89.00,  and 
$.44.47%.*^ 

Meson  was  a  man  of  vision,  a  forerunner  of  those  merchant 
princes  who  erected  little  empires  of  stores.  Such  a  prosaic  name 
as  a  chain-store  man  would  not  fit  him,  yet  he  began  that  process 
when  he  set  up  a  store  in  the  booming  new  up-country  county  of 
Jackson,  erected  in  1796— three  years  after  Oglethorpe,  and  ad¬ 
joining  Oglethorpe  on  the  west  until  1801,  when  Qarke  County 
came  between.  Soon  after  setting  up  his  store  at  Lexington  (it 
was  most  likely  not  before).  Meson  entered  the  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  at  “Jackson  Courthouse,”  later  to  be  called  Jefferson.  David 
Witt  was  the  mans^r  of  this  store. 

Here  in  Jackson  County,  Meson  became  the  principal  merchant 
in  the  county  seat.  At  his  death  in  1 806  he  had  about  500  customers 

20.  Oglethorpe  County  Inventories  and  Appraisements.  1806*1809,  pp.  85.  86. 

21.  Oglethorpe  County  Superior  Court  Minutes,  1800-1807,  pp.  29,  78,  91, 
97,  121. 
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owing  him  from  12^  cents  to  $299.09/2,  making  a  total  of  $6,- 
938.92,  now  to  be  collected  by  his  cs^te.  His  stock  of  goods  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  worth  $669.48,  and  cash  on  hand  amount¬ 
ed  to  $185.50.  The  year  before  his  death  he  found  it  necessary 
to  sue  some  of  his  customers  to  force  payment  of  their  debts.  For 
examples,  he  won  judgements  against  William  L.  Braziel  for 
$59.00  and  costs;  against  John  Y.  Qayton,  $106.13^;  and  against 
James  Qayton  for  $62.70*/^.  After  his  death  his  estate  won  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  Jesse  Smith  for  $84.23  and  costs.”  It  is  a  tribute  to 
Meson’s  honesty  and  integrity  that  he  never  lost  a  case  which  he 
brought  in  court  in  either  Oglethorpe  or  Jackson  County  and 
that  he  himself  was  never  sued— at  least  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
court  records  of  these  two  counties  confirms  this  statement. 

Though  making  Lexington  his  residence,  Meson  began  spread¬ 
ing  out  his  interests  in  Jackson  County  beyond  merely  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business.  As  cotton  was  now  making  its  way  into  the  up- 
country,  he  found  the  opportunity  both  to  serve  the  Jackson 
County  planters  and  to  increase  his  income,  by  setting  up  a  cotton 
gin  with  the  necessary  appurtenances.  He  had  a  lot  at  Jackson 
Courthouse  (probably  the  site  on  which  his  store  stood)  and  also 
a  tract  of  land  of  an  extent  unknown  today,  but  probably  large 
enough  for  some  farming  and  at  least  some  pasturage,  for  he  had 
a  herd  of  cattle  of  unspecified  size.  Also  he  had  three  horses. 
His  gin  was  valued  at  $400;  his  lot  and  tract  of  land,  at  $410;  and 
his  horses  and  cattle  at  $295.” 

In  his  little  empire,  spread  out  from  Lexington  to  Jackson 
Courthouse,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  transportation  and 
communication  were  of  outstanding  importance.  How  was  he 
to  provision  his  stores?  Where  did  his  supplies  come  from  and 
how  was  he  to  transport  them?  There  were  in  those  days  a  breed 
of  men,  rough,  resourceful,  and  dare-devil,  who  later  disappeared 
without  a  trace,  by  gradually  evolving  over  a  long  series  of  trans¬ 
formations  into  the  truck  drivers  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 
They  were  the  wagoners  with  their  long  whips,  blacksnake  and 

22.  Jackson  County  Minutes  of  the  Inferior  (Ordinary  Court),  1805-1809. 
Pages  not  numbered.  This  document  is  in  the  courthouse  in  Jefferson. 

23.  Oglethorpe  County  Inrentories  and  Appraisements.  1808-1809,  pp.  77-83. 
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other  varieties,  which  they  cracked  with  great  delight  and  with 
such  accuracy  that  they  could  obliterate  a  horsefly  as  far  away 
as  the  head  of  the  lead  horse.  They  slept  out  at  night,  bivouac 
fashion,  when  they  found  no  taverns  handy  or  were  refused  the 
hospitality  of  the  more  refined  ones. 

Meson  used  these  “wagon  gentry”  to  transport  his  goods,  from 
the  main  outfitting  center  for  the  up-country,  Augusta  on  the 
Savannah  River,  which  replinished  its  supplies  from  Savannah, 
either  by  river  or  road.  It  was  about  eighty  miles  from  Lexington 
to  Augusta.  Petersburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Board  and  Sa¬ 
vannah  rivers,  about  forty  miles  above  Augusta,  was  at  this  time 
a  rival  for  the  trade  of  the  up-country,  and  at  this  time  Peters¬ 
burg  was  not  convinced  that  it  did  not  have  the  advantage  over 
Augusta;  for  the  Board  River  reached  far  to  the  northwest  and 
the  Savannah  even  farther  to  the  northward.  Any  stream  larger 
than  the  tiny  creek  was  considered  a  potential  highway  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Broad  and  Savannah 
rivers,  as  well  as  others,  the  Georgia  legislature  passed  act  after 
act  setting  up  companies  and  state  authorities.  Had  the  Broad 
River  fulfilled  expectations  Petersburg  would  have  supplied  Meson 
and  the  fast-growing  up-country  with  their  merchandise  and  drain¬ 
ed  away  their  products,  for  Lexington  was  only  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Broad  River,  and  from  that  point 
down  stream  to  Petersburg  was  only  about  another  fifteen  miles. 

Meson’s  Jackson  Courthouse  store  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  branch 
of  his  Lexington  establishment  and  was  supplied  from  this  point. 
To  reach  Jackson  Courthouse,  a  road  ran  from  Lexington  north¬ 
westward  through  Oglethorpe  County  to  the  county  line  at  Chero¬ 
kee  Comer.  To  join  this  road  the  Jackson  County  Inferior  Court 
had  ordered  the  cutting  of  a  road  from  the  county  seat  southeast¬ 
ward  to  the  Cedar  Shoals  on  the  Oconee  River  and  across  this 
river  on  to  Cherokee  Comer.  This  highway  was  opened  by  i8oi.*^ 

This  road  Meson  took  when  he  visited  back  and  forth  between 
his  two  stores.  How  was  he  outfitted  on  these  trips?  Dressed  in 
an  appropriate  manner  from  his  wardrobe,  valued  at  $156.75,  wear- 

24.  Jackson  County  Inferior  Court  Minutes,  1796-1802,  pp.  30-31. 
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ing  his  silver  watch,  with  a  pen  knife  in  his  pocket,  and  possibly 
his  broad  sword  handy  and  a  dirk  hidden  away  for  protection 
against  “varmets”  or  robbers  (he  apparently  owned  no  firearms), 
he  set  out  early  from  Lexington— not  later  than  4  o’clock  in 
the  morning  in  summer  or  earlier  in  winter  if  he  expected  to  reach 
Jackson  Courthouse  before  darkness.  To  make  sure  of  arriving 
before  dark,  he  rode  horseback  on  either  his  dark  bay  (worth 
$60)  or  his  “bright  horse”  (worth  $100),  and  he  would  likely  wear 
his  boots  with  plaited  spurs.  He  had  a  good  saddle,  worth  $17.00 
and  a  pair  of  saddle  bags,  worth  $5.  As  a  stimulant  he  could  take 
along  a  piece  of  liquorice  or  for  a  stronger  bracer  he  might  carry 
a  flask  of  the  goodly  supply  of  brandy  which  he  kept  on  hand. 

If  Meson  wished  to  travel  in  greater  state  he  could  go  in  one 
of  his  four  two-wheel  carriages,  taking  along  his  carriage  trunk 
and  whip;  or  if  he  wished  to  travel  in  the  highest  state  possible 
in  the  up-country  and  take  with  him  a  guest,  he  went  in  his  four- 
wheel  carriage.  Whether  taking  a  guest  or  not.  Meson  might  want 
the  services  of  one  of  his  slaves.  If  so,  he  had  at  his  disposal  Bob, 
Armstrong,  and  Randol,  worth  respectively,  $300,  |6oo,  and 
$600.  Two  slave  children  Phil  and  Fan,  were  too  young  to  be  of 
any  service  on  a  trip.  There  would  be  no  reason  to  take  along  their 
mother,  his  slave  woman  Prudence,  worth  $300.  Probably  Meson 
seldom  traveled  on  long  trips,  such  as  to  Augusta  or  Jackson 
C>)urthouse,  for  the  roads  were  miserable,  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
rains  aided  by  wagon  trains;  and  if  he  were  going  to  Jackson 
(Courthouse,  he  had  the  formidable  unbridged  stream  of  the  Oconee 
River  to  cross. 

It  was  over  this  road  to  Jackson  Courthouse  as  far  as  Cedar 
Shoals  on  the  Oconee,  that  the  committee  appointed  to  find  a  lo¬ 
cation  for  the  University  of  Georgia,  traveled.  After  viewing 
several  possible  sites,  they  chose  a  high  hill  above  the  (Cedar 
Shoals,  recommended  to  them  by  Daniel  Easley,  an  official  of  Jack- 
son  County,  who  ran  a  mill  at  this  place  and  who  owned  a  large 
tract  of  land  here.  He  sold  633  acres  to  one  of  the  committee, 
and  there  they  located  the  university,  around  which  grew  up  the 
town  of  Athens.  This  was  in  1801;  thereafter  Meson  might  break 
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his  tiresome  journey  to  Jackson  Courthouse,  by  spending  the  night 
at  the  Athens  tavern. 

When  Meson  was  not  traveling  either  on  business  or  pleasure, 
he  stayed  close  to  his  business  in  Lexington.  In  fact  he  could  stay 
so  close  to  it  that  he  might  spend  the  night  in  his  storehouse,  for 
he  had  a  bed  and  furnishings  in  the  building  to  be  used  at  his 
convenience.  But  also  he  had  a  house  in  town,  where  he  ordinarily 
lived.  His  slave  Prudence  presumably  was  his  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  and  if  he  needed  other  services  there  were  Bob,  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  Randol  at  his  nod  and  beck,  and,  too,  there  were  boy 
Phil  (worth  $250)  and  girl  Fan  (worth  $150). 

In  his  home  he  could  live  in  comfort  and  entertain  his  friends 
in  the  approved  manner  of  the  time  and  place.  They  could  make 
their  presence  known  at  the  front  door  by  exercising  a  brass  knock¬ 
er.  He  had  two  beds  with  furnishings,  apparently  in  different 
rooms,  one  almost  three  times  as  expensive  as  the  other— the  more 
expensive  for  guests,  no  doubt.  He  had  eight  “painted  chairs,” 
next  in  style  to  mahogany,  and  two  ordinary  chairs,  pine  tables 
and  a  looking  glass.  There  were  three  chamber  pots  for  nighttime 
conveniences.  For  his  own  special  comfort  he  had  an  easy  chair, 
where  he  might  sit  and  with  spectacles  on,  read  any  of  the  five 
dollars  worth  of  books  which  he  owned  (probably  a  dozen  or 
more,  as  books  were  valued  cheap  then) ;  or  smoke  a  pipe,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  smoked,  even  in  this  region  dominated 
by  a  tobacco  economy,  or  chewed,  despite  his  house  being  furnish¬ 
ed  with  “sand  boxes.”  For  light,  there  were  six  brass  candlesticks 
(with  snuffers)  and  candle  “moles  [moulds].”  If  Meson  wished 
to  write  letters,  or  carry  his  business  accounts  into  his  home,  he 
had  four  ink  stands  (three  made  of  pewter)  from  which  to  wet 
his  pen  (though  not  containing  four  different  colors  of  ink,  it 
might  well  be  supposed);  or  he  could  write  with  his  lead  pencil, 
if  he  did  not  choose  to  suffer  the  perils  of  ink  stains.  To  detect 
counterfeiters,  coin  shavers  and  clippers,  and  otherwise  determine 
the  value  of  coin  money  received  in  trade,  he  had  a  pair  of  “money 
Scales.”  Also  a  magnifying  glass,  which  he  had,  might  come  in 
handily  for  this  purpose. 
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For  the  various  ailments  that  might  overtake  him  too  trivial 
to  require  the  services  of  his  physician  Dr.  George  Phillips,  from 
whom  he  had  bought  various  lots  of  land.  Meson  had  a  case  of 
bottles,  containing  various  concoctions— and  these  he  willed  to  Dr. 
Phillips.  To  take  care  of  that  part  of  his  face  which  he  might 
choose  to  shave.  Meson  had  seven  razors  and  a  strap  and  a  case 
for  them.  For  rainy  weather  he  had  an  “umbila  [unbrella]”— cer¬ 
tainly  no  Irishman  would  be  guilty  of  the  effeminacy  of  using 
an  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sun.  On  winter  evenings  he  could  sit 
before  any  one  of  two  or  three  fireplaces,  blazing  with  rich  pine 
wood  as  a  beginner  and  then  hardwood  for  a  lasting  blaze,  to  die 
down  at  bedtime  into  big  red  embers  with  tiny  dancing  leprechauns 
and  banshees  scampering  over  them.  To  make  all  this  possible, 
he  had  three  sets  of  fire  dogs,  two  brass-topped  and  the  other 
cast-iron,  and  the  necessary  fire  tongs  and  shovels.  Should  he 
choose  to  entertain  friends  with  proper  conviviality,  which  he 
must  have  done  frequently,  he  had  seven  decanters,  seven  tumblers, 
and  eleven  wine  glasses— and  for  filling  them  he  had  at  one  time 
as  much  as  twenty-five  gallons  of  brandy. 

Should  the  party  be  for  early  drinks  and  on  into  the  evening 
of  indefinite  ending.  Meson  could  set  servant  Prudence  to  work 
in  the  kitchen  to  prepare  a  genuine  supper.  To  speed  her  along 
in  her  appointed  tasks  Prudence  had  the  use  of  two  ovens  with 
pots  and  pot  hooks,  various  other  pots,  pans,  jugs,  jars,  a  gridiron, 
and  crockery,  besides  six  pails  and  a  “brass  kittle.”  There  were 
two  sugar  cannisters,  a  tea  “chist,”  “sault  sellers,”  and  pepper 
boxes.  And,  of  course,  there  were  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 
When  all  was  over,  two  scrubbing  brushes  could  be  brought  into 
play;  and  to  prepare  the  linen  for  another  occasion,  there  was  a 
flatiron. 

Though  Meson’s  occupation  was  merchandising,  he  made  some 
use  of  his  200  acres  of  land  on  Indian  Creek,  not  far  from  Lexing¬ 
ton.  There  he  kept  fifteen  hogs,  six  cows  and  calves,  and  his 
horses  when  not  needed  to  pull  his  carriages.  There  also  he  had 
six  bee  hives,  which  made  him  honey  to  serve  and  to  sell,  and 
beeswax  for  whoever  wanted  it.  In  1806  he  had  16  2/3  pounds  on 
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hand.  For  weighing  and  measuring  whatever  called  for  these 
operations,  he  had  a  pair  of  “stylar^  [steelyards],”  two  pairs  of 
scales  with  weights,  and  a  half-bushel  measure.  He  had  a  collection 
of  plantation  implements,  including  a  cotton  wheel  for  spinning 
thread;  and  he  had  such  shop  tools  as  a  crow  bar,  hammers,  and 
a  hand  vice.*®  There  is  no  evidence  that  Meson  gave  sufficient 
attention  to  his  small  plantation  to  make  of  it  anything  more  than 
a  place  of  relief  from  the  close  application  of  his  merchandising 
activities. 

And  so  Francis  Meson  lived  as  a  respected  member  of  a  dynamic 
society  in  a  new  frontier  community,  a  nursery  of  men  to  become 
eminent  in  state  and  nation.  Dead  at  forty  five,  manifestly  Meson 
did  not  die  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age-old  age  even  as  rated  in 
the  early  1800s.  No  one  knows  now  what  disease  carried  him  off, 
and  possible  no  one  knew  then— unless  most  likely  it  was  cons’imp- 
tion  or  tuberculosis  in  its  more  modem  terminology.  It  could  have 
been  the  modem  scourge  cancer,  but  not  a  heart  attack;  for  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  it  did  not  bring  death  suddenly.  Undoubtedly  Meson 
was  aware  for  possibly  a  year  or  more  that  death  was  on  his  heels. 
This  supposition  explains  why  a  year  before  his  death  he  began 
getting  his  business  affairs  in  final  shape  for  his  departure,  by 
bringing  suit  in  the  courts  of  Oglethorpe  and  Jackson  counties 
for  debts  owed  him.  Also  his  death  was  foreshadowed  in  an  item 
of  his  will  where  he  directed  that  his  “stock  in  trade,  or  goods, 
in  Jackson  0)unty  now  under  the  care  of  David  Witt  shall  remain 
in  his  care  and  under  his  management  till  the  first  day  of  May 
next,  &  [or?]  my  death,  to  make  no  delay,  or  stmggle”  in  the 
management  of  the  store,  and  if  Meson’s  executors  should  think 
that  the  store  was  being  mismanaged,  then  they  might  close  the 
firm  and  have  a  settlement. 

Death  almost  caught  up  with  Meson  before  he  made  his  wll. 
On  August  30,  1806  he  signed  the  document;  eight  days  later  he 
died.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  his  friend  William  H. 
Crawford  drew  it  up.  With  kith  and  kin,  if  any,  far  away.  Meson 
was  not  without  friends,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  This  land 

25.  This  intormatloD  is  foand  in  Ogiethorpe  Countj  Inventories  and  Ap¬ 
praisements,  1805-1809,  pp.  75-76. 
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had  been  good  to  him  and  he  had  been  good  to  it;  he  had  friends, 
fair-weather  and  storm.  He  remembered  in  his  will  both  friends 
and  the  land  in  which  he  lived.  But  it  was  his  adopted  land  which 
came  first  in  his  thoughts.  “I  give  for  the  benefit  &  use  of  Building 
an  Academy”  on  any  part  of  the  land  he  got  from  William 
Strother,  “as  the  Q)mmissioners  think  most  fit,”  eight  thousand 
dollars.  So  Item  One  read  and  continued  “&  whereas  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  good  teachers  for  want  of  salarys  to  support  them,  I 
give  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  the  Academy  all  my  possessions 
in  &  joining  the  town  of  Lexington  except  the  comer  lot  where 
my  store  house  stands,”  that  is,  he  gave  lots  7,  8,  17,  ?8,  and  20 
with  all  improvements.  Included  in  the  gift  was  the  tract  of  land 
joining  the  town,  which  he  got  from  William  Strother,  except 
the  part  used  for  erecting  the  academy  building,  and  also  included 
was  the  tract  bought  from  Dr.  George  Phillips.  All  these  proper¬ 
ties  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  or  trustees 
and  their  successors  in  office,  and  the  profits  were  to  be  “for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers,  never  to  be  sold,  but  to  remain  as  a  yearly 
income  for  ever,  the  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  alter,  or  im¬ 
prove  the  premises,  as  they  see  fit  so  as  to  make  it  more  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  above  purposes.”  Eight  thousand  dollars  for  erect¬ 
ing  a  building;  and  the  income  from  five  city  lots  and  from  more 
than  thirty  acres  of  land  strategically  located  on  the  edge  of 
Lexington,  a  fast  growing  town  which  must  soon  absorb  this 
area  and  produce  rentals  of  a  princely  amount!  Thus  would  a 
former  poor  wandering  Irish  pedagogue  reward  a  profession  and 
elevate  its  prestige!  This  gift  and  this  endowment  were  not  for 
a  monument  to  him,  but  for  a  hope  for  the  future. 

Having  taken  care  of  first  things  first.  Meson  now  proceeded 
with  the  remainder  of  his  estate.  Next  he  gave  to  an  orphan  boy, 
Thomas  Hay,  son  of  the  late  James  Hay,  the  tract  of  land  on 
Indian  Creek  and  also  with  it  Negro  man  Bob  and  Negro  woman 
Prudence  and  her  two  children  Phil  and  Fan.  But  Thomas  should 
not  gain  possession  of  this  property  until  he  came  of  age;  in  the 
meantime  it  should  be  “lent”  to  Thomas  Stone  and  his  wife  Milly 
“for  the  better  support  of  their  family  &  minors  of  James  Hay.” 
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If  Stone  should  move  these  Negroes  out  of  Oglethorpe  G)unty, 
they  should  “be  taken  &  put  to  the  use  of’  Thomas  Hay.  But 
if  Thomas  should  die  before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  one, 
his  three  sisters  “Mary  or  Polly,”  Milissa,  and  Betey  should  be 
given  the  Negroes.  Meson’s  special  interest  in  Thomas  Hay  was 
further  shown  by  giving  him  $2,000  to  be  put  out  to  the  best 
advantage  and  paid  to  him  when  he  should  become  of  age  or 
should  marry;  but  if  he  should  die  before  that  time,  then  his  three 
sisters  should  receive  this  money.” 

Because  Roben  Allison  was  an  Irishman  and  a  friend.  Meson 
gave  him  $  1,000,  and  made  him  one  of  his  executors.  And  to 
Thomas  Stone,  in  addition  to  having  “lent”  him  the  use  of  Thomas 
Hay’s  land  and  slaves.  Meson  gave  “all  my  horses,  cows  &  hogs, 
plantation  tools,  my  watch  and  wearing  apparel,”  excepting  his 
two  carriage  horses.  He  gave  to  Solomon  Hopkins  and  Pas¬ 
chal  Murphey,  Lot  6,  the  comer  lot  where  his  storehouse  stood, 
“with  all  its  improvements,”  to  take  effect  after  two  years.  There 
was  to  be  a  co-ownership  between  the  two,  but  if  Hopkins  should 
refuse  to  enter  this  arrangement,  then  Murphey  should  have  ab¬ 
solute  ownership.  They  were  to  have  the  “Bed  &  furniture  now 
in  the  store  house.”  Hopkins  was  to  manage  the  store  for  one 
year  after  Meson’s  death  and  for  an  additional  year  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  executors.  As  previously  noted,  David  Witt  was 
to  manage  Meson’s  Jackson  Courthouse  store  until  the  following 
May. 

As  for  his  remaining  slaves,  Randol  and  Armisted,  (apparently 
called  also  Armstrong),  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
masters,  provided  they  should  bring  on  such  sale  as  much  as  $600 
apiece;  but  if  not,  then  they  should  be  sold  “most  beneficial”  to 
the  estate. 

Meson  was  generous  to  his  executors,  who  were  Dr.  George 
Phillijjs,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Robert  Allison.  As  has  ap¬ 
peared,  he  gave  to  Allison  $1,000,  and  to  Dr.  George  Phillips,  his 
“Case  &  bottles.”  To  Crawford  he  gave  a  “Carriage  &  two  Car¬ 
riage  horses.”  And  the  remainder  of  his  estate  “which  1  expect 

36.  Q«orge  R.  Gilmer  in  his  gossipy  book,  stated  that  Thomas  Hay  “was 
reputed  to  be  near  akin”  to  Meson.  Otorgian$,  470. 
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will  be  some  thing  considerable  (as  I  owe  no  debts)”  he  gave  to 
these  three  executors.*’ 

The  executors  began  immediately  “to  wind  up”  the  estate. 
Within  less  than  two  weeks  after  Meson’s  death,  Crawford  re¬ 
ceived  his  carriage  and  span  of  horses;  Phillips,  his  bottles  and 
case;  Allison,  his  thousand  dollars;  Stone,  his  horses,  cows,  hogs 
and  other  gifts;  and  Hopkins  and  Murphey,  their  Lexington  lot 
and  other  benefits.  The  total  estate  was  appraised  at  $42,012.1 
The  residue  must  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  $30,000,  which  was 
shared  equally  by  the  three  executors.  On  July  ii,  1811,  they 
filed  with  the  (^urt  of  Ordinary,  in  Lexington,  their  report, 
which  they  said  was  “a  complete  execution  of  the  will  of  the 
testator  exceptin  [x»c]  relation  to  themselves  as  residuary  legatees.” 
They  added  that  “the  remainder  of  the  estate  belongs  to  the 
executors”  and  they  now  asked  to  be  relieved  from  making  any 
further  returns.** 

What  happened  to  Thomas  Hay?  Did  he  live  to  become  twenty 
one  or  get  married  earlier,  and  receive  his  inheritance?  Did  slaves 
Randol  and  Armisted  succeed  in  finding  masters  who  would  pay 
$600  for  each  of  them?  Did  Stone  carry  out  faithfully  his  obliga¬ 
tions?  Who  knows? 

As  for  the  executors,  the  following  year  Crawford  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained  until 
1813,  when  he  went  to  Paris  as  minister  to  France  for  two  years. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison,  and  a  year  later  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  continuing  for  the  next  eight-and-a-half  years.  But  for 
bad  luck  he  might  have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  campaign  of  1824.  To  complete  the  circle,  ill  health  returned 
him  to  Georgia  where  he  became  a  Superior  Court  judge,  serving 
the  county  where  he  had  begun  his  career,  and  dying  in  1*834.  Dr. 
Phillips  reached  no  distinction  sufficient  to  cause  his  record  to 
be  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  the  times.  Robert  Allison,  according 
to  George  R.  Gilmer,  was  “an  honest,  hard-working,  economical 

27.  Oglethorpe  County  Will  Book  A,  166-70. 

28.  Oglethorpe  County  Inrentories  and  Appraisements,  1806-1809,  pp.  77-85. 

29.  Ibid.,  92-94. 
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man,”  who  invested  his  legacy  in  slaves,  soon  died  and  left  a 
widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  sons  married, 
moved  away  and  died.  Much  of  the  estate  was  soon  squandered 
by  the  other  son  and  one  of  the  daughters.  Thereafter  for  a  long 
time  the  widow  and  the  other  daughter  were  sorely  beset  in  court 
proceedings  brought  on  by  a  knave  bent  on  securing  what  proper¬ 
ty  remained.*® 

But  what  of  the  academy?  There  is  a  long  and  important  story 
that  gives  the  answer  to  what  happened  to  Meson’s  gift  to  erect 
an  academy  building  an  dto  his  endowment  to  provide  funds  for 
the  salaries  of  its  teachers.  Twenty  years  later,  seeing  what  was 
coming  out  of  this  bequest,  Adiel  Sherwood  wrote:  “We  hope 
other  wealthy  men  will  remember  the  cause  of  Literanire  in  their 
wills,  mindful  that  without  it  a  country  can  never  reach  the  high 
pinnacle  of  Fame  after  which  so  many  are  aspiring.”*^  For  the 
next  hundred  years  after  Sherwood’s  observation.  Meson  Academy 
was  still  serving  the  town  and  county  where  Francis  Meson  made 
a  little  fortune,  which  turned  out  to  be  not  for  himself  but  for 
others— Sibiy  Sed  Aliis. 


30.  Qllmer,  Oeorffiant,  470-77. 

31.  Sherwood,  OoMetteer  of  Georgia  (1827  edition),  C9. 


The  Farm  Journal  of  John  Horry  Dent 
1882-1884 

By  Warren  1.  Smith* 

This  joumaP  portrays  John  Horry  Dent’s  farm  and  personal 
life  at  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction.  Dent  had  been  during 
the  ante-bellum  period  a  great  planter,  and  a  readjustment  of  his 
life  was  necessary  in  the  years  that  followed  the  death  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 

John  Horry  Dent  was  bom  in  1815  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
while  his  mother  was  visiting  her  husband,  a  naval  officer  stationed 
there.  His  father.  Commodore  John  Herbert  Dent,  won  consid¬ 
erable  fame  as  a  United  States  Naval  officer.  As  a  young  lieuten¬ 
ant,  he  was  aboard  the  famous  frigate  Constitution  during  the 
bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  1804.  Dent’s  mother,  the  former  Anne 
Horry,  was  a  member  of  a  French  Huguenot  family. 

On  December  30,  1835,  John  Horry  Dent  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Morrison  were  married.  They  settled  near  Charleston  at  the  Dent 
plantation,  “Fenwick  Hall.”  Reports  of  the  splendid  new  cotton 
lands  in  Eastern  Alabama,  which  had  been  opened  to  settlement 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  caused  them  to  sell  Mary 
Elizabeth’s  recently  inherited  rice  plantation  called  “Savannah,” 
and  move  to  this  new  land.  In  1836  the  young  couple  bought 
“Good  Hope,”  a  plantation  along  the  Cowikee  Creek  in  Barbour 
County  and  moved  there  with  all  their  slaves  from  the  rice  plan¬ 
tation.* 

During  his  adult  life  Dent  kept  a  series  of  elaborate  plantation 

1.  This  Journal  Is  at  present  in  the  Alabama  Room  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Dent  kept  his  journals  throughout  his  adult  life.  A  second  one 
of  these  journals,  “Plantation  Book  B  1840-1842,”  is  also  deposited  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Unfortunately  these  journals  which  commenced  in 
1836  and  continued  through  bis  life  ht  v  i  been  divided  among  the  many 
descendants  of  Dent.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number 
still  extant.  These  two  journals  were  presented  to  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  in  April,  1945,  by  Dent’s  grandson,  Maximilian  Bethnne  Wellborn,  for 
many  years  the  well-known  president  of  the  Bank  of  Anniston,  Alabama,  and 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  Sixth  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Atlanta, 

2.  Maximilian  Bethune  Wellborn,  “John  Horry  Dent,”  1-2.  This  is  a 
short  undated  MS  found  in  the  University  of  Alabama  Library. 
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journals,  which  arc  some  of  the  most  revealing  documents  now* 
in  evidence  relating  to  early  plantation  life  in  Alabama  and  farm 
life  in  Georgia  after  the  Qvil  War.  “Method”  and  “system”  were 
the  guiding  themes  in  operating  his  plantation.  He  considered  that 
a  plantation  journal  was  necessary,  not  only  to  ascertain  the  actual 
expenditures  and  income  of  his  estate,  but  as  a  guide  to  his  future 
course  in  business  and  farming.* 

In  1841  Dent  traded  his  plantation  “Good  Hope”  for  another, 
four  miles  down  the  creek,  named  “True  Blue.”  “  ‘Good  Hope’ 
was  not  large  enough  for  my  number  of  slaves,”  he  wrote.  “True 
Blue”  was  much  larger,  being  a  plantation  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty  acres.  He  came  to  consider  the  purchase  of  the  second 
plantation  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life,  for  it  involved  him  in 
a  debt  which  took  him  nine  years  to  pay  off.  This  lesson  he  never 
forgot.  As  soon  as  he  finished  paying  for  “True  Blue”  he  sold  it 
and  repurchased  “Good  Hope.”  He  bought  an  additional  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  acres  of  land  lying  north  of  this  plantation,  which 
gave  him  a  thousand  acres  in  all.* 

Mrs.  Dent  died  in  1853,  when  an  epidemic  of  fever  struck  the 
plantation.  Unable  to  find  a  competent  housekeeper.  Dent  decided 
to  marry  again.  On  July  26,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Whipple 
of  Richmond,  Vermont,  who  had  come  south  to  teach.  About 
this  time  he  bought  the  DeWitt  plantation  six  miles  from  Eufaula 
on  Barbour  Creek.  He  called  his  new  residence  “Bleak  House,” 
even  though  he  passed  several  comfortable  years  there.* 

Life  continued  at  “Good  Hope”  and  “Bleak  House”  with  its 
sorrows  and  joys  until  the  time  of  the  Qvil  War.  In  1866  most 
of  the  emancipated  Negroes  left  their  former  masters  and  con¬ 
tracted  with  other  farmers  to  work  for  the  year.  Only  seven  of 
Dent’s  one  hundred  and  twenty  Negroes  remained  with  him. 
However,  he  hired  an  overseer  and  went  to  work  with  the  seven 
hands.  They  gave  him  much  trouble,  and  the  cotton  crop  was 
only  half  tended,  but  he  pocketed  $5,000.00  on  the  crop  after 
paying  all  expenses.* 

3.  John  H.  Dent,  “Plantation  Book  B  1840-1842,**  flyleaf. 

4.  Wellborn.  “Dent,**  4.  6.  Ihid.,  6.  6.  Ibid..  6. 
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Later  that  year  he  decided  to  leave  the  “low”  country  where 
there  were  so  many  Negroes  and  become  a  “farmer”  instead  of  a 
“planter.”  After  selling  his  Barbour  County  plantation,  he  bought 
a  four  hundred  acre  farm  in  Floyd  County,  Georgia,  near  Cave 
Spring.  He  first  called  the  place  “Refugee  Cottage,”  because  its 
owner  had  been  a  refugee  from  Tennessee  during  the  war.’ 

This  move  to  Georgia  created  new  problems,  one  of  which 
was  labor.  In  1867  he  wrote  concerning  the  labor  situation  that 
the  “low”  country  Negroes  of  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  were 
more  sure  and  more  compliable  than  the  “up”  country  Negroes 
and  would  work  under  the  direction  of  white  overseers,  while  the 
“up”  country  Negroes  of  Georgia  were  more  independent  in  their 
actions,  more  uncivil,  and  would  not  work  under  overseers.  The 
difference,  he  believed,  was  in  the  days  of  slavery.  The  “low” 
country  Negroes  worked  under  overseers  and  labor  was  never 
mixed.  Few  overseers  had  been  employed  in  the  “up”  country, 
and  white  and  black  labor  had  been  mixed.  Hence,  he  believed, 
the  bearing  of  the  two  types  of  Negroes  was  so  very  different.® 

Dent’s  intention  in  moving  to  the  up  country  was  to  become 
a  grain,  grass,  and  stock  farmer,  but  he  found  the  Negroes  at  that 
time  were  not  suited  for,  or  willing  to  pursue,  that  type  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Cotton  was  on  the  Negro’s  mind,  and  cotton  was  the  crop  he 
wished  to  work.  White  labor  was  equally  unreliable.  In  shon  all 
labor  was  thoroughly  demoralized  just  after  the  war.  Dent  gradu¬ 
ally  concluded  it  would  be  the  safest  and  surest  thing  to  fail  back 
into  his  old  accustomed  ruts  of  grain,  cotton,  and  hogs,  and  let 
grass  and  fine  stock  slide.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  sensible  conclu¬ 
sion,  for  he  soon  discovered  that  grass  pastures  on  the  old  red 
clay  hills  of  Floyd  County  would  never  be  worth  anything  un¬ 
less  it  rained  frequently  throughout  the  spring  and  summer.* 
Dent  was  still  a  wealthy  man  for  those  times.  Emancipation 
did  not  ruin  him.  He  probably  made  $250,000.00  from  hb  plan¬ 
tation  in  Barbour  County.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  continued 
to  enjoy  a  successful  career  as  a  farmer,  and  he  always  prided 


7.  Ibid.,  7.  8.  Ibid..  7-8.  9.  Ibid.,  8. 
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himself  on  producing  every  thing  for  his  own  use  that  could  be 
grown.*® 

The  farm  journal  of  John  Horry  Dent  contains  an  abundance 
of  information  on  varied  topics.  Although  the  journal  dealt  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  management  of  his  farm,  his  daily  notations  also 
covered  social  events,  politics,  and  climate.  The  smallest  details 
of  the  growing  crops  were  noted.  Notations  were  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  planting  of  squash  and  beans,  hands  preparing  their  cotton 
lands,  the  shearing  of  his  sheep,  the  destruction  of  cut  worms  in 
both  gardens  and  fields,  and  other  small,  interesting  details.  Births 
and  deaths,  dances  for  the  young  folks,  church  picnics  and  services, 
visits  of  guests,  and  trips  to  Rome  and  other  cities  were  recorded. 
Politics,  both  local  and  state  interested  him.  The  condition  of  the 
weather  was  noted  first  in  nearly  every  entry  of  the  journal.  As 
valuable  as  all  of  this  information  is,  the  short,  clear,  inserted 
essays  on  varied  subjects— “The  Negro,”  “Cotton  and  its  Results,” 
“Charleston  and  Humburg  Railroad,”  “Progressive  Implements,” 
and  many  others,  provide  an  even  greater  source  of  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  on  farm  life  in  Georgia,  after  the  Civil  War  and  Recon¬ 
struction. 

Dent  was  a  contented  farmer.  In  his  journal,  he  noted  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1882,  that  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  he  would 
choose  farming  as  his  occupation.  God,  he  asserted,  designed 
farming  as  the  occupation  man  ought  to  pursue.**  With  his  family 
he  lived  on  his  four-hundred-acre  farm,  aided  by  four  or  five 
sharecroppers,  a  hired  hand,  and  a  servant  for  his  wife.  Dent  also 
owned  a  mill  and  rented  out  some  of  his  land.  The  family  attended 
the  Episcopal  church  in  the  nearby  village  of  Cave  Spring.  On 
Sundays  when  there  was  no  service  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Dent 
read  the  service  to  his  family  at  home.**  For  entertainment  the 
family  attended  concerts  given  by  the  Baptist  church,*®  held  dances 
for  the  young  folks  in  their  own  home,**  attended  the  circus  in 
Rome,*®  or  had  barbecues  at  Spout  Spring.*®  Dent’s  journal  is  full 
of  notations  of  guests,  or  visits  of  his  wife  or  himself  to  Cave 

10.  Ihid.,  8-9.  11.  John  H.  Dent,  “Farm  Journal  1882-1884,”  p.  107. 

12.  /Md.,  54.  13.  Ibid.,  21.  14.  Ibid.,  31.  15.  Ibid..  91.  16.  Ibid..  183. 
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Spring,  Rome,  or  Eufaula.  He  was  a  man  who  enjoyed  readii^. 
Among  the  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  he  mentioned  read¬ 
ing  were  Alexander  H.  Stephens’  History  of  the  United  States,^' 
Trollope’s  novels,”  the  Atlanta  Constitution,'*  and  the  Southern 
Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer.**' 

Dent  was  a  strong  advocate  of  all  farmers’  taking  and  reading 
some  agricultural  journal,  as  he  believed  it  infused  new  ideas  into 
their  heads.*^  Numerous  references  were  made  to  receiving  seeds 
from  the  agricultural  department  in  Washington.  His  experimen¬ 
tation  with  com  convinced  him  that  he  had  never  found  any 
Northern  varieties  equal  to  Georgia  com.”  He  constantly  advo¬ 
cated  the  planting  of  more  grain  and  having  more  grass  and  stock 
in  order  to  raise  one’s  own  food  and  make  one’s  farm  self-suf¬ 
ficient.” 

G>unty  and  humanitarian  affairs  interested  him  very  much.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  tmstees  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute  located  nearby,”  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  county  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention  from  Cave  Spring.  Much  of  his  interest  in  the 
fencing  law  was  due  to  his  belief  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  the  cattle,  and  other  animals,  who  were  often  shot, 
crippled,  or  tom  up  by  dogs.” 

Dent  wondered  if  after  he  was  “dead  and  gone”  anyone  would 
have  the  interest  to  read  his  journals,  or  look  them  over  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  in  them  of  value  to  be  learned.  Cotton,  of 
all  the  problems  dealt  with  in  his  journal,  was  probably  foremost 
for  Dent,  as  well  as  for  the  whole  South.  The  census  repiort  of 
1880  showed  that  the  Southern  farm  income  was  far  below  that 
of  all  other  regions.  Dent  believed  that  this  was  because  the 
Southern  farmers  did  not  diversify  their  crops,  but  continued  to 
grow  mostly  cotton.  Cotton  was  the  min  of  the  South.  Money 
from  cotton,  he  asserted,  went  into  the  pockets  of  merchants,  the 
railroads,  manufacturers  of  fertilizers,  and  other  similar  groups. 
Instead  of  raising  grain  and  stock.  Southern  farmers  grew  only 
cotton,  and  bought  all  they  ate.  This  system  made  the  South  en- 

17.  Ibid.,  28.  18.  Ibid.,  109.  19.  Ibid.,  87.  20.  Ibid.,  157.  21.  Ibid.,  157. 

22.  Ibid.,  1-2.  23.  Ibid.,  286.  24.  Ibid.,  6.  25.  Ibid.,  9. 
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tirely  dep>endent  on  the  other  sections  of  the  country  for  the 
necessities  of  life.** 

The  world  was  oversupplied  with  cotton.  Production  exceeded 
the  demand;  hence  the  price  was  low.  Southern  farmers  were  to 
blame,  said  Dent,  because  they  persisted  in  planting  all  cotton 
in  the  face  of  over-production.  What  was  the  remedy?  Why, 
simply  curtail  the  crop,  replied  Dent.  Plant  less  cotton— at  least 
a  third  less.  By  planting  so  much  cotton  the  farmers  curtailed 
their  provision  crops  to  the  extent  of  not  making  their  food  sup¬ 
plies;  hence  they  had  to  buy  bread  and  meat  for  themselves  and 
their  laborers,  and  com  and  hay  for  their  work  stock.  All  such 
supplies  were  bought  at  credit  prices  which  had  an  interest  of 
at  least  Bfty  per  cent  of  the  cost  price.  Such  no  planter  could 
stand,  asserted  Dent.  It  was  certain  ruin.  According  to  Dent,  the 
type  farming  that  the  Southern  farmers  were  then  practicing  was 
only  impoverishing  themselves,  enriching  the  merchants,  cotton- 
men,  and  railroads,  building  up  the  cities,  and  running  down  the 
country  to  gullies  and  hills.” 

In  connection  with  credit  prices.  Dent  made  an  interesting 
notation  on  creditors  and  debtors.  When  the  creditors  began  to 
press  the  debtors,  there  were  strained  feelings  between  the  two 
parties.  But  when  the  accounts  were  settled  or  adjusted  the  storm 
blew  over,  and  the  calm  set  in.  The  farmers  once  again  were  eager 
to  strain  their  credit  as  they  had  done  before.  Dent  believed  the 
golden  rule  “Pay  as  you  go”  ought  to  have  been  adopted;  then 
all  transactions  would  have  been  safe  and  pleasant  for  both  parties, 
and  distress  and  ruin  avoided.** 

Another  serious  problem  after  the  Gvil  War  was  the  Negro. 
The  “nigger”  in  disposition  was  like  an  ox.  Dent  said.  The  “nig¬ 
ger”  when  poverty  stricken  was  so  nice  and  obliging  and  would 
work  well,  but  as  soon  as  he  advanced  himself  a  little  financially, 
and  began  to  prosper,  he  became  impudent,  undependable  and  un¬ 
manageable,  as  he  felt  himself  big  and  free.  Dent  added  that  there 
was  also  poor  white  trash  very  much  like  the  “nigger.”**  After 
nineteen  years  of  freedom,  he  said,  the  Negroes  were  the  same. 

2«.  Ibid..  134.  27.  Ibid..  286-287.  28.  Ibid.,  113.  29.  Ibid.,  27. 
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They  were  “nigger  bom,  nigger  bred,  and  would  nigger  die,  as 
God  made  them.”  As  slaves,  he  believed,  they  were  “letter  off,” 
more  contented,  and  better  cared  for  than  as  free  men.  Trae,  a 
few  had  bettered  their  conditions,  but  where  one  had  bettered 
his  condition,  tens  of  thousands  were  worse  than  they  were  in 
slavery.  The  worst,  he  believed,  were  the  young  men  who  were 
raised  to  manhood  after  emancipation.  There  was  neither  fore¬ 
sight,  economy,  nor  prudence  in  them;  as  fast  as  they  earned 
money  they  immediately  spent  it.  The  normal  and  best  place  for 
them  was  on  the  farm  as  laborers,  where  they  were  sure  of  main¬ 
tenance,  and  a  life  where  they  encountered  less  temptations  than 
when  employed  in  the  cities  or  towns.  In  the  cities,  he  believed, 
they  became  demoralized.  It  was  thought  that  education  would 
advance  them  and  make  them  more  self  sufficient  and  a  better 
class  of  citizens.  Dent  doubted  this  very  much,  as  their  education, 
he  thought,  would  be  limited  and  just  enough  to  make  fools  of 
them.  Servants  they  were  in  their  true  and  normal  state,  according 
to  Dent.*® 

The  problem  of  labor  in  operating  a  farm  was  necessarily  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  Negro.  Dent  always  main¬ 
tained  that  the  best  and  safest  plan  was  to  farm  on  the  share 
system,  for  in  that  system  the  Negro  and  the  white  man  were 
more  easily  controlled.  The  laborer’s  share  in  the  crop  made  him 
an  interested  party,  hence  he  would  bear  managing;  whereas, 
when  one  spoke  to  a  hired  hand  he  would  reply,  “I  can  leave  and 
will  do  so,”  and  most  did  so.  Dent  and  others  were  thus  left  when 
the  hired  hand’s  services  were  most  needed  and  could  not  be  re¬ 
placed.  Laborers  were  aware  of  the  advantage  they  held  over  their 
employers.  Dent  said.  This  was  not  so  with  sharecroppers,  as  they 
had  an  interest  in  the  crop.*^  Furthermore,  eight-tenths  of  the 
laborers,  when  they  gathered  their  crops,  instead  of  laying  by 
for  the  year  a  sufficient  supply,  sold  everything  for  forty  cents 
a  bushel  in  the  fall  only  to  buy  their  needs  back  later  for  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  bushel,  according  to  Dent.  White 
and  black  laborers  were  equally  guilty  of  such  improvidence; 

30.  Ibid.,  284-286.  31.  Ibid.,  141. 
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hence  they  remained  poor,  destitute  and  dependent.’^  Dent  stated 
also  that  when  a  renter  paid  for  help  to  chop  his  cotton  out,  then 
for  hoeing,  for  picking,  and  the  expense  of  ginning  and  baling, 
as  well  as  freight  to  Rome  and  commission  for  selling,  he  fell  in 
debt  to  cotton.”  To  prosper,  the  sharecropper  would  have  to  mend 
his  ways. 

Dent’s  journal  contains  many  interesting  comments  on  farming 
methods  that  would  have  aided  a  young  farmer  of  his  day.  Being 
a  progressive  farmer  and  being  interested  in  growing  as  much 
as  he  could  on  his  farm  to  make  it  self-sufficient,  he  naturally 
studied  the  latest  developments  in  farm  equipment  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  experimenting  with  new  types  of  seed  sent  to  him  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.  In  April,  1882,  he 
wrote  an  interesting  short  essay  on  progressive  implements.  It  took 
capital  to  purchase  and  use  what  were  then  termed  “improved 
and  labor  saving  implements,”  he  wrote.  They  save  manual  labor, 
but  not  animal  labor,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  such  expensive 
implements  handled  by  inexperienced  hands  made  them  very  cost¬ 
ly.  Whatever  they  saved  in  cost  for  manual  labor  was  over¬ 
balanced  in  the  cost  of  animal  labor  and  the  expense  of  upkeep. 
To  Dent,  the  most  successful  farmers  were  those  who  made  the 
largest  crops  with  the  lowest  cost  paid  for  making  them.  For 
farmers  who  were  dependent  for  a  living  on  the  crops  they  made, 
it  was  more  provident  for  them  to  make  out  with  the  cheaper 
implements  and  cultivate  a  smaller  area,  but  manage  it  well.” 

Preparation  and  culture  that  might  answer  one  season  might 
not  answer  another.  Dent  pointed  out  that  when  you  had  a  cold, 
harsh  winter  that  froze  the  earth,  the  action  of  cold  and  freezing 
opened  the  ground  and  made  it  loose  and  friable;  consequently 
the  ground  was  more  easily  plowed  and  when  plowed  it  pul¬ 
verized.  When  the  winter  was  mild,  humid  and  wet,  and  the  earth 
was  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  the  earth  became  compactly 
cemented  and  acid,  and  when  plowed  it  broke  up  in  clods,  and 
remained  cloddy  unless  pulverized  by  a  clod  crusher.  Thus  pro¬ 
visions  had  to  be  made  for  these  saving  conditions.” 

32.  nid.,  130.  38.  Ibid.,  81.  34.  Ibid.,  11.  35.  Ibid.,  40-41. 
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Interest  in  bettering  the  preparation  of  his  soil  caused  Dent  to 
become  interested  in  a  homemade  fertilizer,  named  Furman’s 
formula,  about  which  he  read  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Dent 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  Furman  Formula  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  so  much  of  the  farmer’s  income  went  to  pay  for  fertilizer. 
Fuman  stated  in  his  article  to  the  newspaper  that  he  did  not  buy 
commercial  fertilizer  because  it  furnished  only  three  of  the  eight 
elements  needed.  His  formula,  which  contained  mostly  cotton 
seed  mixed  with  acid  phosphates,  kanet,  and  stable  manure  nomi¬ 
nal,  provided  all  eight  of  these  elements  and  was  much  cheaper 
than  commercial  fertilizer 

Dent’s  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  of  1 884  proves  he  carried 
out  his  idea  of  diversification  of  crops.  He  planned  to  plant  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  acres,  which  was  to  be  divided  as  follows: 
com,  65  acres;  cotton,  48  acres;  oats,  20  acres;  and  wheat,  12 
acres.*’ 

One  might  wonder  why  wheat  comprised  such  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  his  crop.  Dent  answered  that  oats,  which  yielded  from 
between  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre,  paid  better  than 
wheat  which  yielded  only  from  seven  to  eight  bushels  an  acre. 
Wheat  was  not  sown,  except  for  a  rotation  crop  because  first 
he  could  procure  his  flour  at  his  own  mill  cheaper  than  he  could 
raise  it,  second,  wheat  turned  out  poorer  in  product  than  any  other 
crop  planted  in  his  country,  and  third  because  the  harvest  was  too 
expensive.*® 

The  method  and  system  used  by  Dent  must  have  been  quite 
successful  judging  from  his  yield  per  acre.  Few  Southern  farms 
today  can  equal  his  1882  average  yields  of  thirty-three  and  one- 
half  bushels  per  acre  for  com,  forty  bushels  per  acre  for  oats,  and 
twelve  bushels  per  acre  for  wheat.  In  describing  the  year  of  1882 
he  wrote,  “Never  was  t|;ie  farmer  more  blessed  than  this  year.”*® 

Another  subject  that  'interested  him  greatly  was  politics  and 
politicians  since  the  Gvil  War.  Dent  wrote  in  his  journal  on 
December  19,  1883,  that  the  saddest  and  most  discouraging  event 
in  American  history  was  the  demoralization  and  senility  of  the 

S6.  7Md..  82-83.  87.  JMtf..  8«4.  88.  /M4.,  281.  39.  /Md.,  98. 
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politicians  and  so-called  statesmen  that  had  taken  place  since  the 
Gvil  War.  Honor,  principle,  and  statesmanship  had  been  entirely 
ignored  by  the  politicians  that  were  in  power.  Finally  he  said  the 
^uth  after  nineteen  years  had  revived  and  he  believed  in  time 
she  would  be  stronger  than  her  conqueror.  The  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  had  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing.  It  had  developed  her 
great  resources,  which  would  make  her  rich  and  independent. 
The  policy  of  the  politicians  was  to  rob  the  people  and  keep 
them  poor  by  taxation,  so  as  to  create  a  moneyed  aristocracy  who 
would  be  the  rulers  of  the  government.  Tltese  politicians,  he 
believed,  planned  to  change  the  form  of  government  from  a  re¬ 
public  to  one  of  a  money  aristocracy.  African  slavery  had  been 
abolished  but  white  slavery  was  substituted  in  its  stead.^*’  Dent 
reflects  on  the  planters’  long-standing  distrust  of  a  “paper  aris¬ 
tocracy.” 

John  Horry  Dent  successfully  made  the  transformation  from 
an  ante-bellum  planter  to  a  post  war  farmer.  From  a  system  which 
employed  one  hundred  and  twenty  Negro  slaves  to  cultivate  his 
plantation,  he  changed  to  a  sharecropping  system  which  employed 
five  free  Negro  sharecroppers.  Nevertheless  on  his  four  hundred 
acre  farm  he  continued  his  interest  in  agricultural  science  and 
method,  as  was  demonstrated  by  his  experimentation  with  new 
types  of  seed,  and  diversified  crops.  His  essays  show  that  he 
understood  and  pointed  out  many  of  the  basic  evils  that  still  hold 
back  Southern  agriculture  today  and  keep  it  much  as  it  was  in  his 
own  day. 

Here  was  a  man  who  continued  to  work  for  the  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  that  agricultural  societies  had  been  proclaiming  in  the 
late  ante-bellum  period.  Social  life  continued  to  be  pleasant  and 
charming  for  the  Dents.  The  church  and  visits  to  friends’  homes 
still  provided  the  main  social  life.  Good  music  and  literature 
furnished  hours  of  enjoyment  as  before  the  Gvil  War.  Life 
rambled  on  its  usual  way,  only  the  outer  forms  had  become  less 
pretentious.  Dent  had  demonstrated  that  capacity  of  adjustment 
to  change  that  is  required  for  all  individuals  and  civilizations  in 
changing  times. 

‘  40.  Ibid.,  880-183. 
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Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 


jjcr  the  Elizabeth  Markham  from  hence 
Mr.  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  March  3d.  1760 

Sir  I  have  now  Bills  by  me  to  the  Amount  of  more  than 780 
Sterling  which  I  propos’d  to  remit  you  by  this  Conveyance  but  wait 
for  Mr  Habersham’s  coming  to  Town  in  order  to  endorse  two  of 
the  Principal  Setts  -  Vizt  -  The  Pay  Bills  for  our  Scout  Boat.  If  he 
comes  in  Time  for  the  Bearrer  Capt.  Markham  whose  Ship  is  now  at 
Tybye  ready  to  Sail  Youl  yet  receive  the  whole  of  them  by  this 
opportunity  if  not  they’l  goe  down  to  Charles  Town  to  seek  a  Con¬ 
veyance  from  thence.  The  2  Provinces  are  now  in  great  Confusion 
on  account  of  a  Defection  among  Part  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  who 
have  murder’d  a  number  of  back  Settlers  on  the  Carolina  Side  of 
this  River,  both  Provinces  are  now  in  Arms  &  Troops  soon  expected 
from  Genl.  Amherst  in  order  to  punish  these  inhuman  Savages  for 
their  horred  Barbarities.  The  Small  pox  also  rages  now  in  Chas.  To. 
vast  numbers  have  been  innoculated  their  within  these  few  Days  Past 
but  how  it  goes  with  ’em  we  are  not  yet  able  to  Learn 
The  Bills  I  have  to  send  you  are  as  follows 
2  pay  Bills  for  the  Boat  of  Benjamin  Martyn  Esqr. 

I  on  ditto  for  Silk  Culture 

I  on  John  Goodchild  Esqr  for  a  Bounty  allowd 
on  Cocoons  by  the  Society  for  the  encourage- 
of  Arts  Manufacture’s  and  commerce 
I  of  our  Governor’s  on  John  Ellis  Esqr. 

I  of  Noble  Jones  on  James  Fitter 


394.17.10-% 

156.14.3 

136.2.9-% 

80 

>5 


>C782.i4-ii‘/2 

Capt  Thomson  does  not  yet  appear  his  Charter  party  is  now  void 
I’me  a  good  deal  hurried  at  present  therefore  you’l  excuse  Brevity 
I  am  Sir 

Your  very  humble  Servant 
T.  Rasberry 


*Dlrector  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
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the  6rh.  March 

Sir  Agreeable  to  u  hat  I  have  already  advised  you  as  Capt.  Markham 
is  yet  here  I  herein  enclose  you  the  first  of  the  Sundry  undermention’d 
Bills  amounting  to  ^782.14.11^  Sterling  which  when  paid  you’l 


pass  to  the  Credit  of  my  Account  Namely 
Pay  Bill  for  the  Prince  George  Scout  Boat 
from  the  28th  of  Novr.  1758  to  the  27th. 

May  1759  1644.1 1  Vi 

Ditto  from  the  28th  May  1759  to  the  27. 

Novr.  last  230.12.11^^ 

Governor  Ellis’s  Bill  to  William  Russell  on 
John  Ellis  dated  the  17th.  Septr.  last  80.0.0 

Jos.  Ottolenghe’s  ditto  to  me  on  John  Good- 

child  dated  28th.  January  last  136.2.9- Vi 

Governor  Ellis’s  Bill  to  me  on  Benjamin 

Martyn  dated  ist.  of  November  last  156.14.3 

Noble  Jones’s  ditto  to  me  on  Jas.  Fitter 
dated  the  20th.  October  last  15.0.0 


The  Boats  Pay  Bills  you’l  observe  are  discharg’d  by  Mr.  Martyn 
to  whom  you’l  apply.  \  hope  soon  to  receive  my  Account  Current 
from  you  and  as  I  have  lately  wrote  you  pretty  largely  by  way  of 
Chas.  Town  shall  only  add  that  I  am  Sir  your  most  obedient  humble 
Servant  Thomas  Rasberry 
no  appearance  of  Capt  TTiomson  yet 


Savannah  March  the  8:  1760 


Mr  Josiah  Smith 

Sir  I  receiv’d  your  Letter  of  the  20th  Ulto.  by  Crawdy  (who  is 
now  performing  Quarantine  below)  and  notice  its  Content,  this 
will  be  handed  you  by  Berrier  and  in  which  youl  find  100.2/6  in 
your  Paper  Money  wKich  you’l  place  to  my  Credit.  I  must  beg  you 
to  send  me  by  the  return  of  ^rrier  2  hogsheads  Rum  and  about 
1000  lb  of  muscovado  Sugar  but  if  any  Boat  is  coming  round  that 
Gears  out  at  your  Custom  House  before  or  at  the  Time  of  Berriers 
leaving  Charles  Town  youl  give  such  the  preferance  on  Account 
of  the  Debenture,  if  not  send  them  by  Him 
I  am  Sir  Yours  &cra 

PS  the  Cost  of  the  Sugar  must  be  about  10  or  £  lo.ios  per  100 


Savannah  March  20th.  1760 

Mr  Cornelius  Cook  per 

Sir  1  am  Sorry  that  (for  several  Reasons)  1  cannot  comply  with  the 
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Contents  of  your  Letter  of  the  9th.  Instant.  I  have  hardly  one  of  the 
Articles  you  want  and  am  determind  rather  to  Contract  or  bring  my 
Affairs  to  a  final  Conclusion  than  to  enlarge  at  this  Perilous  Con¬ 
juncture  therefore  I  would  advise  you  to  apply  to  some  other  House. 

1  herein  return  you  the  obligation  for  supplying  the  Rangers  together 
with  Petticrews  order  on  Mr  McQueen  as  its  not  of  use  unless 
endors’d  by  you  which  you’ve  omitted  to  do.  I  receivd  the  8  Hams 
and  5  Cags  of  Lard  for  which  you’l  have  a  Credit  in  your  Account, 
the  Sum  you  paid  Mr  Tobler  thro’  my  hands  was  ^  18.17.6-5^  Sterling 
I  am  Sir  &cra 

Your  Indico  is  yet  here  as  the  Ship  I  expect  from  England  is  not 
yet  arrivd 

Savannah  March  2  2d.  1760 

Mr  Josiah  Smith 

Sir  I  wrote  you  a  Line  the  8th  Instant  by  Jacob  Berrier  which  I 
hope  you’ve  receiv’d  it  containd  a  Remittance  of  100.2.6  yr.  money. 
Capt  Talbert  will  deliver  you  this  in  which  I  have  sent  you  ,^185 
more  to  be  plac’d  to  my  Credit.  I  apprehend  you’l  send  me  by 
Berrier  the  Proceeds  of  the  Deer  Skins  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  success  of  the  order  on  Mr  Legare  as  soon  as  possible  because 
its  requisite  that  the  Affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Capt  Tobler  (in  which 
1  am  deeply  Interested)  should  be  settled  as  speedily  as  the  present 
Critical  Conjuncture  will  admitt  off  this  Order  being  part  of  his 
Effects.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  Calamitous  Situation  of  your  Town 
from  the  present  Epidemical  Disorder,  and  I’me  afraid  (that  notwith¬ 
standing  dl  the  precaution  we  make  use  of)  The  Contagion  will  be 
soon  communicated  here.  I  am  desired  by  the  revd  Mr  Bolzius  to 

firocure  him  from  Charles  Town  about  V2  dozen  Pounds  of  Choco- 
ate  (as  theres  none  now  here)  which  please  to  send  me  per  next 
opportunity. 

1  have  also  enclosed  you  two  Letters  for  Mr  Wm.  Thomson 
which  you  may  forward  by  one  of  the  first  sailing  Ships  for  Britain 
but  I  must  beg  you  to  take  care  that  neither  of  them  goes  on  board 
the  Elizabeth  Capt  Markham  which  loaded  here  and  went  round  to 
Charles  Town  in  order  to  sail  with  the  Fleet  for  this  Ship  has  the 
originals  of  these  Letters  on  board  her.  The  Bearer  staying  here 
somewhat  Longer  than  Expected  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  adding 
a  Triplicate  for  Mr  Thomson  therefore  to  prevent  mistake  as  the 
three  Leres  must  now  go  per  Two  Conveyances  I  have  tyed  those 
Two  together  that  must  be  put  on  board  one  Vessell  and  the  single 
one  you’l  send  by  a  seperate  opportunity 

I  am  Sir  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant 
Per  Capt  Talbert  Thomas  Rasberry 
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Savannah  March  azd  1760 

Mr.  John  Smith 

Dr  Sir  By  this  opportunity  1  send  you  the  Indico  made  at  your 
PLantadon  as  by  the  enclos’d  Certificate  its  contain’d  in  two  twxes 
marked  J  S.  I  have  not  bought  an  ounce  this  Year  Mr  Gibbons  I  be¬ 
lieve  sold  the  best  part  of  the  Crop  to  Mr  Handley  of  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  already  acquainted  I  am  sorry  to  Learn  the  present 
Calamitous  Condidon  of  your  Town  from  the  small  Pox  I  hope 
your  Family  have  safely  got  through  the  Disorder. 

Capt  Talben  brings  with  him  a  Packett  directed  to  Mr  Josiah 
Smith  wliich  contains  2  Letters  of  great  Consequence  for  our  Friend 
Mr  Thomson  in  Case  Mr  Smith  should  be  Ill  with  the  present  Epi¬ 
demical  Malady  we  must  beg  of  you  to  receive  the  said  Packets 
&  comply  with  the  Instrucdons  therein  given  said  Mr  Smith  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  forwarding  said  Letters  to  Mr  Thomson,  pardcularly 
observing  our  remark  “That  the  originals  of  these  are  on  board  the 
Elizabeth  Capt  Markham”  who  we  suppose  is  now  in  your  Harbour. 
I  have  not  yet  had  Time  to  Draw  out  your  Account  but  shall  speedily 
do  it.  The  free  Negro  Kingsale  at  his  going  away  had  to  the  amount 
of  13s/  Sterlg  of  me  which  he  promises  to  pay  you.  I  have  got  in 
your  Rice  but  have  not  yet  weir’d  the  whole  or  it 
1  am  Sir 

Your  most  humble  Servant 
Thomas  Rasberry 

Pr  Capt  Talbert 

Savannah  Georgia  May  5th.  1760 

Mr.  William  Thomson 

Sir  I  received  your  Favour  of  the  3d  last  January  per  Capt.  Raines 
together  with  the  Goods  shipt  me  by  him  in  good  Order  except  the 
Trunk  of  Mercery  No  35  from  Ryder,  Nicklin  &  Wells  of  which 
I  cannot  as  yet  gain  any  Intelligence  off.  1  have  wrote  to  Charles 
Town  about  it  and  sent  Raines’s  Bill  Lading  down  there  to  demand 
it  from  him  and  expect  my  Correspondents  Answer  by  next  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  notice  your  speaking  to  Mr  Norman  about  the  Gunpowder, 
which  was  really  bad  but  1  have  got  it  off  at  a  small  disadvantage 
except  about  50  lb.  which  I  think  Mr  Norman  ought  to  allow.  I 
observe  the  Sales  of  the  Skins  shipt  you  by  John  Smith  and  also  your 
carrying  ^  1 29.7.5  to  my  Credit  by  Elliott  &  Gordon  as  well  as  Mr. 
Martyn’s  giving  due  honour  to  the  Bills  on  him  for  ^^75  and 
I  am  also  glad  to  learn  that  the  Certificate  to  Barnard  of  ^^34* 
regularly  endorsed,  is  passed,  which  is  better  than  I  expected,  and 
1  must  beg  you  to  send  me  my  Account  Current  by  the  very  first 
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Opportunity,  because  there  are  several  concerned  in  some  of  these 
Certificates  that  I  cannot  possibly  settle  with  until  I  know  their  Net 
proceeds.  We  reed  sometime  since  an  Account  of  Thompsons  being 
carried  into  Martinico,  and  1  have  sold  the  Rice  intended  for  him 
to  Mr  Graham  for  Bills  which  1  hope  to  have  soon  to  send  you,  and 
herein  you’l  find  enclosed  the  first  of  three  Setts  amounting  to  Two 
hundred  Pounds  sterling  which  when  paid  you’l  pass  to  my  Credit. 
Namely 

John  &  James  Graham’s  first  Bill  to  me  on 
John  Nutt  dated  the  25th.  Ulto  for  100.0.0 

Nathl.  Polhills  first  ditto  to  me  on  Samuel 
Savage  da:  8th  March  last  50.0.0 

John  Martin  Bolzius’s  first  Bill  to  me  on 

Thos.  Broughton  dated  the  ist.  Inst.  50.0.0 


200.0.0 

I  wrote  you  the  6th.  last  March  and  enclosed  you  sundry  Bills 
&ca  amounting  to  ^782.14.1114  Sterling  which  1  hope  came  safe 
to  hand,  and  that  before  this  reaches  you  the  whole  of  them  are 
paid  and  passed  to  my  Credit.  Mr.  Ottolenghe  acquaints  me  that  his 
regected  Bills  on  Dr.  Bearcroft  for  ^  1 5  have  since  been  paid  if  so, 
you’l  undoubtedly  advise  me  in  your  next,  as  you  are  quite  silent 
as  to  this  in  your  last  Favour.  Some  of  the  highest  Priced  Irish  Linnens 
now  received  appears  to  be  very  high  charged,  particularly  a  single 
f>s.  No  17  cost  3/6  which  upon  the  strictest  Examination  and  com¬ 
paring  with  2  ps.  of  2/6  per  yd.  you  sent  me  from  Barton  &  Smith 
by  two  former  Conveyances  really  appears  to  be  nothing  inferior 
in  Quality  to  this  at  3/6. 1  must  also  remark  a  Mistake  made  by  Crow¬ 
ley  Co.  in  respect  to  their  Hoes  -  they  charge  the  broad  &  narrow 
Hoes  equally  alike  at  20/  per  dozen  notwith^nding  there’s  such  a 
very  material  difference  in  their  breadths  and  no  apparent  distinction 
as  to  qualit)\ 

Mr  Elliott  acquaints  us  that  he  has  returned  you  a  general  Cer¬ 
tificate  from  Charles  Town  for  all  the  Tea  you  ship’t  in  Raines, 
else  the  needfull  in  respect  to  mine  wou’d  have  been  done  by  this 
Opportunity,  and  as  I  have  nothing  further  at  present  worth  re¬ 
marking  shall  only  add  that  I  am  Sir 

Yr.  very  hble  Servant 

Pray  don’t  omit  sending  my  Account  Current  per  next  Conveyance. 

1  had  almost  forgot  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Fieri  &  Wertsch  de¬ 
sires  that  whatever  Ballance  may  be  due  them  from  you,  may  be 
carried  to  my  Credit 
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Please  to  send  me  with  the  other  Goods  wrote  for  or  by  the  very 
first  Opportunity  afterwards 
500  yds  Irish  OSnabrig  at  per  yard  Bounty  off 
12  ps.  brown  Roles  about  4-^d  or  5d.  per  Ell 
12  doz.  broad  Hoes  with  round  Creases  as  20/  per  doz. 


4  doz  Hooks  &  Hinges 

at  4/6  per  doz 

4  doz  ditto 

at  6/6  per  do. 

4  doz  ditto 

at  9s.  per  do. 

2  doz  ditto 

at  14/  per  do. 

1  doz  ditto 

at  20/  per  do. 

6  doz  broad  Hoes 

at  15/6  per  doz 

Savannah  May  7th.  1760 

John  Tobler  Esqr 

Sir  Agreeable  to  your  Letter  of  the  28th  last  March  (this  being 
the  first  opportunity  Since)  I  now  send  you  the  Goods  you  then 
desired  in  your  own  Boat  under  the  Care  of  Mr  Jarvis  Namely 
2  ps.  Checks  52  yds.  cost  7d  per  yd  1.10.4 

I  Box  Tea  20  lb.  a  3/1054  3* *7’^ 

I  barrel  Sugar  210  lb.  Nt.  a  32/6 
I  Cag  Swan  Short  56  lb.  0.9.6 


I  3.8.3 


50  Per  Ct.  Advance 


5.>74 

2.18.8 


I  hogshead  Rum  120  Gaik,  a  3/3 
3  bottles  Turlington  cost 


8.16.0 

124.3 

19.10.0 

0.9.0 


jC  32.3.3 

I  sometime  agoe  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  money  Deer 
Skins  &ca  you  sent  me  and  also  acquainted  the  revd  Mr  Zubly  of  the 
Ballance  supposed  to  be  due  me  from  your  late  Partnership  of  which 
he  has  undoubtedly  acquainted  you  agreeable  to  his  Promise 

May  8th  1760 

Just  as  I  had  wrote  the  foregoing  I  received  your  Letter  of  the 
30th  Ulto  in  Consequence  of  which  I  have  added  the  following 
Articles  to  those  Charged  yesterday  all  of  which  I  hope  may  Safely 
reach  you 

34  Check  more  2554  yd.  a  7d  0.14.1054 

^  ditto  60  yds  a  io54d  2.12.6 

ditto  32  a  1/  1.12.0 

white  Edinburghs  125  yds.  a  6%  3.5.1% 


I  ps. 
N17  )  2  ps. 
2  5  I  ps. 


ps. 
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1  ps.  brown  ditto  127  yds.  a  ^Vzd  z.iS.zV^ 

2  lb.  scots  ounce  thread  No  9  a  4/4  0.8.8 

1  lb.  ditto  No  10  0.5.10 

2  doz  thread  Buttons  044 

50  Per  Q.  advance  5.18.9 


ii.i7.6*>4 

3  Double  bottles  Turlington  cost  0.18.0 


18.14.3V4 

I  have  receiv’d  the  Deer  Skins  you  mention  but  have  not  yet  open’d 
or  weigh’d  them  also  one  Cow  Hide  which  shall  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  J  &  U  Tobler.  all  the  Goods  I  now  send  you  are  chained 
to  your  own  Account  as  being  most  regular.  Coffee,  sugar,  &  OSnabrig 
are  very  scarce  at  present 

I  am  Sr.  &cr 


Savannah  May  9th.  1760 

Josiah  Smith  Junr 

Sr.  I  wrote  you  some  Days  agoe  per  Capt  Drummond  which  I  hope 
came  safe  to  Hand  -  this  will  be  delivered  you  by  Capt.  Talbert  and 
contains  two  Drafts  on  your  Town  making  togwher  2  34.8.0  your 
money  which  when  paid  youl  pass  to  my  Credit  Namely 
Lieut.  Outerbridges  Draft  on  Dr  Milligen  to 
J  &  U  Tobler  29th.  Jany  last  100 

George  Galphins  ditto  on  Mr  Mcqueen  to  said 
Tobler’s  24th  Janv  last  1 34.8 


Mr.  Tobler  omitted  to  endorse  these  orders  to  me  but  as  Mr  Outer- 
bridge  was  here  when  his  came  to  hand,  Mr  Russell  spoke  to  him  about 
it,  and  he  assured  Him  it  should  be  paid  notwithstanding  this  omission 
as  he  would  be  in  Chas.  Town  himself  In  Respect  to  that  on  Mr 
McQueen  I  had  return’d  it  to  the  revd.  Mr  Zubly  but  he  is  now  of 
opinion  that  the  enclosed  Letter  to  said  Mr  Mcqueen  may  facilitate 
its  Payment  and  which  please  to  Deliver  with  the  order  I  must  beg 
you  to  forward  the  two  enclosed  Pacquets  for  Mr  Thomson  by  the 
first  two  Conveyances  that  may  offer  for  Britain  &  should  be  very 
Glad  if  you  could  send  me  a  hhd.  muscovado  Sugar  at  or  about  ^10 
your  money  per  100  lb. 

I  have  somehow'  or  another  mislaid  your  last  Letter  which  came 
to  hand  when  I  was  quite  111  I  think  you  mentioned  something  re- 
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lacing  [to]  Toblcrs  Affairs  with  you  If  I  can  be  of  any  Service  to 
you  in  this  respect  it  will  be  a  Pleasure  to  Sir  yours  &ra 

June  ad.  1760 


Mr  Josiah  Smith 

Sir  I  have  just  now  received  a  Bill  on  New  Yoric  for  ^$0  Sterling 
on  Mr  Motier,  Paymaster  of  the  Troops  on  Account  of  our  Rangers 
Service  and  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  would  suit  you  to 
receive  it  &  pass  it  to  my  Credit  &  am  Sir  yours  &cra 

TR 


The  revd  Mr  Bolzius  desires  me  to  get  for  him  from  Charles¬ 
town  a  Ten  gallon  Cag  of  good  madeira  Wine  or  vidonia,  also  a  Ten 
gallon  Cag  of  old  Jamaica  or  Barbados  Rum  which  please  to  send 
me  per  the  first  safe  Opportunity. 


Savannah  Georgia  June  2d.  1760 

Devonsheir  Reeve  &  Lloyd 
Gentlemen 

I  received  your  Letter  by  the  Sally  Capt.  Moat  togerfier  with 
the  Goods  shipt  me  by  him,  and  this  serves  to  hand  you  the  first 
of  a  Sett  of  Bills  drawn  by  John  Markham  on  Henry  Bird  Esq. 
payable  to  Grahams  &  Mossman  and  dated  the  7th  last  March  for 
one  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  which  when  paid  you’l  pass  to  my 
Credit.  Mr.  Thomson  acquaints  me  that  he  has  desired  you  to  send 
me  out  a  few  Nails  that  he  cou’d  not  procure  for  me  at  London 
which  I  make  no  doubt  youT  comply  with.  In  Case  you  shoud  have 
shipt  me  the  Woollens  in  Consequence  of  my  Order  of  the  31st. 
December,  last  and  the  Vessel  shoud  be  taken,  youT  in  reshipping 
them  reduce  the  Quantity  of  Plains  &  Duffills  to  one  half  of  what 
was  ordered  and  intirely  omit  the  Strouds. 

I  am  Srs. 

&ca. 


Savannah  Georgia  June  2d.  1760 

Mr.  William  Thomson 

Sir  In  mine  of  the  5Ch.  Ulto.  I  acknowledged  the  Receipt  of  the 
Goods  per  Rains  and  in  the  same  remitted  you  Bills  to  the  Amount 
of  Two  hundred  Pounds  sterling  which  I  hope  came  safe  to  hand 
and  are  I  believe  indubitable.  Capt.  Ball  is  just  now  come  round 
from  Charlestown  and  I  expect  will  be  up  this  River  in  a  Day  or  two 
hence. 

Our  affairs  here  at  present  wear  a  very  gloomv'  Aspect  which  is 
the  principal  Reason  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  -  you  will 
undoubtedly  hear  before  this  reaches  you  of  the  Hostilities  and 
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Barbarities  committed  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  on  the  out  Settle¬ 
ments  of  Carolina  &ca  and  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  we  are 
now  under  great  Apprehension  from  the  Creek  Inaian  Nation  also, 
were  some  of  the  Traders  have  been  lately  murdered  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  them  fled  to  Charlestown,  Savannah  &ca  for  Refuge.  We 
cannot  at  present  discover  whether  the  Creeks  are  unanimous  or  not 
for  a  Rupture  with  the  English,  as  some  of  the  Traders  were  escorted 
to  the  Settlements  by  a  Party  of  those  Indians;  and  they  have  hither¬ 
to  effected  a  strict  Nuetrality  between  us  &  the  Cherokees,  but  on 
the  whole  we  have  Reason  to  believe  that  these  Commotions  take 
their  Rise  from  some  deep  laid  Scheme  of  the  French  against  the 
Two  Provinces,  for  as  they  were  worsted  to  the  Northward  by  our 
Arms  they  retreated  in  great  Numbers  down  the  Mississippi  and  of 
Coiu^  must  be  now  very  formidable  on  the  back  of  So.  Carolina 
&  Georgia,  therefore  as  we  seem  U)  be  at  present  in  a  critical  Situation 
I  must  beg  you  in  Case  the  ordered  Goods  in  mine  of  the  ist. 
February  last  (which  1  suppose  will  be  shipped  before  this  reaches 
you)  shoud  be  taken  that  in  reshipping  them  you’l  reduce  their 
Quantities  as  near  as  you  can  to  one  half  of  what  is  ordered  except 
some  Articles  for  the  Indian  Trade  Vizt  Vermillion,  Beads,  Ear 
Bobs  and  gilt  Belts  which  I  woud  have  intirely  omitted.  I  expect 
to  make  you  very  shortly  a  considerable  Remittance  in  Bills  and  am 
Sr.  &ca 

Thos.  Rasberry 

John  Tobler  Esqr  per  Mathias  Ash  Savannah  June  6th.  1760 
I  receiv’d  all  the  Goods  back  again  sent  you  per  Mr  Jervis  except 
3  bottles  Turlington  &  now  send  you  the  following  in  your  Boat 
namely 


i  box  20  lb  Tea 

3.17.6 

56  lb  Swan  Shott 

0.9.6 

2  Dozen  Buttons 

0.04 

4-7-4 

50  advance 

2.3.8 

6. 1 1 .0 

I  hhd  Rum 

19.10.0  at  120  gns  [?]  a  3/3 

2  papers  James  Powder 

0.10.0 

>^26.1 1.0 

I  hopie  the  above  may  reach  you  safely  &  am  Sir 
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Savannah  June  6th.  1760 

Josiah  Smith 

Sir  The  foregoing  1  wrote  you  the  2d  Instant  but  miss’d  its  Con> 
veyance  since  which  I  have  receiv’d  the  missing  Trunk  pr.  Raines 
and  the  sugar  per  Tufts  and  kindly  thank  you  for  what  you  sent  me 
for  my  Disorder 

I  notice  the  contents  of  your  Favour  of  the  17th  Ulto.  and  have 
mention’d  to  the  Revd.  Mr.  Zubly  (who  is  impower’d  to  settle  the 
Affairs  of  Mr  Tobler’s  Partnership)  your  Demand  on  him  which 
I  believe  will  soon  be  paid  you  as  I  receivd  your  account  against 
him  from  Mr  Robinson  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  forward 
the  4  enclosed  Letters  by  the  2  very  first  Opportunities  for  any  Port 
of  Britain  -  they  are  Copies  and  youl  PLease  to  take  Care  that  2  of 
them  Directed  to  one  house  dont  go  by  one  Conveyance  we  have 
almost  dailey  Expresses  from  the  Creek  Indian  Nation  but  their  con¬ 
tents  afford  such  a  variety  of  Accounts  that  it  is  impossible  at  Present 
to  form  a  Just  [?]  idea  [of]  the  intentions  of  these  Indians  but  on 
the  whole  our  affairs  seem  to  carry  with  them  a  Gloomy  Aspect  and 
must  request  should  any  Goods  come  to  your  Hands  shortly  for  me 
that  youd  please  to  wait  Directions  concerning  their  coming  here 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  reply  to  the  former  Pan  of  this  as 
soon  as  Possible  and  am  Sir  yours  &ra 

Savannah  June  21st.  1760 

Mr  Josiah  Smith 

Sir/  I  wrote  you  a  few  Lines  the  6th.  Instant  wherein  I  desir’d  you 
in  case  any  Goiods  should  arrive  for  me  from  Europe  that  you’d  wait 
my  Directions  as  to  their  coming  round  here,  but  as  since  then  we  have 
receiv’d  some  more  favourable  Accounts  from  the  Creeks,  we  begin 
to  be  less  apprehensive  of  Danger  and  I  think  at  present  they  may 
safely  be  sent  round,  except  the  Strouds  I  expect  in  from  Bristol 
as  they  were  intended  for  the  deceas’d  Captain  Tobler,  and  I  shall  have 
now  no  manner  of  use  for  them,  I  must  therefore  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  sell  them  for  me  in  Charles  Town,  on  the  b<Kt  Terms  you 
Can,  and  in  order  to  come  at  the  Cost  please  to  open  my  Bristol 
Letter. 

I  should  also  be  glad  that  you’d  please  to  send  me  per  the  Bearer 
1  hhd  Rum,  i  hhd  coarse  Sugar  the  same  as  the  last  and  about  200  Lb. 
Coffee.  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  forward  the  four  enclos’d 
Letters  for  England  by  the  Two  next  opportunities  that  may  offer  - 
they  are  Copies  and  one  of  each  must  go  together  as  they  are  tied 
up  they  are  also  Copies  of  those  sent  you  the  6th  Insunt  and  you’l 
please  to  take  Care  that  neither  of  these  goes  by  either  of  the  Con- 
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veyances  of  the  6th.  Instant  (if  they  are  yet  in  your  Hands)  you’l 
find  also  enclos’d  a  Pacquet  for  the  revd  Mr  2^igenhagen  which 
you  may  forward  by  either  of  the  Conveyances 

I  have  also  enclosM  you  Thos.  Norman’s  Draft  on  Mr  Mcqueen 
to  John  &  U  Tobler  for  1 20  your  money  which  when  paid  you’l 
pass  to  my  Credit  together  with  172.2.6  in  your  money  which  you’l 
likewise  rind  herein  &  I  should  be  glad  if  you  have  Leisure  to  send 
me  my  Account  Current  for  the  last  six  lV(onths. 

I  am  Sir  &cra 


Savannah  June  23d.  1760 

Mr.  John  Smith 

Sr  I  have  sent  you  enclosed  Lachn.  &  Geo[rg]e  Mcintosh’s  order 
on  Smith  &  Nutt  to  Elliott  &  Gordon  dated  the  5th.  Ulto  for  ^50 
Sterling,  also  J  &  U  Toblers  Draft  on  Alexr.  Shaw  21st.  Ulto  favour 
the  revd.  Mr  Zubly  for  ^220.19.1  your  Money  making  together 
five  hundred  seventy  Pounds  nineteen  Shillings  and  one  penny  South 
Caro.  Currency  which  I  send  you  in  part  Payment  for  the  Rice  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  Plantation  of  your  last  Crop. 

I  am  &cra 

Mr  Shaw  lives  somewhere  about  Combahee 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  July  14th.  1760 

I  wrote  you  a  Line  the  2d.  Ulto.  which  I  now  confirm  by  the 
enclosed  Copy  thereof  and  on  the  5th.  of  the  preceeding  Month  (May) 
I  made  you  a  Remittance  of  Two  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  in  Bills, 
which  I  hope  will  safely  reach  you  and  be  duely  honoured,  our 
Indian  Affairs,  by  recent  Accounts,  does  not  as  yet  wear  a  very 
promising  Aspect^  altho’  a  Body  of  Troops  from  General  Amherst 
under  Col.  .Montgomery  has  penetrated  into  the  lower  Cherokee  Na¬ 
tion,  killed  &  captivated  more  than  100  of  these  Savages,  burnt  several 
of  their  Towns  and  done  them  other  considerable  damage,  yet  their 
Nation  in  general  seem  not  inclined  to  come  into  the  pacifick  Mea¬ 
sures  offered  them  by  said  Col.  Montgomery,  which  has  determined 
him  to  pursue  his  March  to  their  upper  Towns  (tho’  by  all  Accounts 
extreemly  hazardous)  to  relieve  a  Garrison  of  about  200  Men,  that 
has  been  cooped  up  there  for  many  Months  past  in  a  Fort  (Loudon) 
constructed  by  us  before  these  Commotions  negun,  and  it’s  generally 
belived  that  the  Event  of  this  March  will  determine  what  we  may 
expect  from  our  nearer  Savage,  Neighbours  the  Creeks. 

As  I  have  already  acknowledged  the  Receipt  of  the  Goods  shipt 
me  in  Rains,  I  have  only  to  mention  that  those  also  by  Ball  came  safe 
to  hand,  your  Letter  of  the  9th.  April  last  lyes  now  before  me,  and 
to  which  I  am  now  to  reply.  I  particularly  notice  what  you  say 
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as  to  my  Mistake  in  the  difference  of  Quality  between  Mr  Grahams 
Indico  and  mine  sent  you  &  Mr  Nutt  by  same  Conveyance,  and 
tho’  I  have  no  manner  of  Reason  (myself)  to  impeach  your  Conduct 
in  this  Affair,  yet  it  was  necessary  to  say  somewhat  about  it,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Proprietors  as  I  was  only  the  Shipper  of  the  major 
part  of  it,  and  I  am  of  Opinion  that  Grahams  was  more  carefully 
sorted  before  shipped.  I  also  observe  what  you  mention  in  regard  to 
our  Rangers  Bill^  I  thank  you  for  your  directions  concerning  them, 
but  for  the  future  it  seems  they  are  all  to  be  drawn  on  New  York, 
which  yet  makes  them  the  more  unacceptable  to  us  as  they  are  liable 
to  a  heavy  discompt  for  negotiation,  we  having  little  or  no  Com¬ 
munication  now  with  that  Province. 

I  shoud  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  you’ve  received  my  Letter  of 
the  6th.  last  Marcn  wherein  I  sent  you  several  Setts  of  Bills  amounting 
to  ;^782.i4.i  I H  sterling  all  of  which  (if  they  safely  reached  you) 
I  make  no  doubt  has  been  duly  honoured;  and  by  this  Opportunity 
I  enclose  you  the  undermentioned  Setts  amounting  to  ^  [blank] 


which  in  my  Opinion  are  also  indubitable.  Namely 
Govr  Ellis’s  Bills  on  Mr.  Martyn  dated  the  7th.  Inst, 
to  Grahams  &  Mossman  for 

dos.  do.  to  do.  same  date  on  do.  50.0.0 

dos.  do.  to  me  on  do.  same  date  184.11.3 

dos.  do.  to  me  on  do.  same  date  20.12.6 

dos.  do.  to  me  on  do.  same  date  80.0.0 

410.0.0 

revd.  Mr.  Bolzius’s  Bills  on  Thos.  Broughton  to 
me  2oth  Ulto.  31.12.2 

William  De  Brahms  do.  on  Mr.  Martyn  to  me  dated 
the  nth.  Instant  75.0.0 

Henry  Yonges  do.  to  me  the  20th  June  last  on  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  25.0.0 

Revd.  Mr.  Bolzius’s  do.  to  me  on  Mr  Broughton 
dated  the  2d.  Inst.  >7*  13*2 

Samuel  Balls  do.  to  Grahams  &  Mossman  of  this  date 
on  James  &  Charles  Crokatt  79->7-<5 


JC639.2.10 

.Messrs.  Fieri  &  Wertsch  have  shewn  me  your  Account  with  them 
whereon  there  appears  a  Ballance  due  you  of  Sterling  which 

you  may  charge  to  my  Account,  and  I  must  also  beg  of  you  to  pay 
Mr  Jacob  Israel  of  Mansel  Street  Goodmans  Fields  Ten  Pounds  Ten 
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Shillings  sterling,  who  will  call  on  you  for  this  Purpose  with  which 
Sum  youl  also  please  to  charge  me 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  at  present  than  that  I  am  Sir  your  very 
hble  Servt. 

P.S.  you’l  please  to  observe  that  there  are  no  Letters  of  Advice 
either  to  the  Governors  Bilk  on  Mr  Yonges,  tho’  each  of  them  are 
drawn  as  per  Advice  -  as  to  the  former  I’me  acmiainted  that  there 
are  general  Lie’s  of  Advice  transmitted  for  the  whole  Expence,  and 
in  respect  to  the  latter  Mr  Yonge  tells  me  that  his  Brother  (the 
Bishop)  will  be  sufficiently  advised  of  this  Draft  both  hy  this  Con¬ 
veyance  and  other  subsequent  Opportunities.  Mr.  Bolzius’s  Letters 
with  his  two  Setts  of  Bills  were  all  sealed  before  I  received  them, 
therefore  I  send  two  of  said  Lres,  at  Random  not  knowing  whether 
they  may  immediately  respect  his  enclosed  Drafts  or  not,  but  as  the 
Bills  are  in  his  own  hand  Writing  (which  Mr.  Broughton  must  be 
intirely  acquainted  with)  I  apprehend  shou’d  any  Contrast  appear 
between  the  Letters  and  Bills  it  will  not  retard  their  payment.  Capt. 
Ball  resolving  to  go  done  this  Evening,  prevents  me  enquiring  of  Mr. 
Bolzius  (who  you  know  lives  at  30  Miles  Distance)  as  to  the  Con- 
nextion  between  the  Bills  &  Letters. 


Savannah  July  the  i6th.  1760 


Mr  Josiah  Smith 

Sir  I  received  your  Letter  in  answer  to  mine  concerning  the  Bill 
that  I  had  on  N  York  which  I  have  otherwise  dkpos’d  off.  I  have 
also  the  Invoice  &cra  of  the  Bristol  Goods  whereof  you  advise  me 
and  hope  they  are  all  now  in  Drummond  except  the  Stroud  which  I 
desired  you  in  mine  of  the  21st  Ulto  to  endeavour  to  sell  them  in 
your  Town  for  my  Account  you’l  find  under  Cover  Capt  Thos 
Goldsmiths  order  on  Lieut  Jno.  Gray  25th  Ulto.  to  Graham’s  &  Moss- 
man  for  29.1.0  Sterling  which  youl  pass  to  my  Credit  when  paid 
&  must  beg  you  to  send  me  per  next  opportunity  i  hogshead  Rum, 
12  lb.  Chocalate,  &  200  Lb.  Sope.  The  enclos’d  Letter  for  Mr  Thom¬ 
son  youl  please  to  f forward  by  the  first  Vessell  for  aiw  Part  of 
Britain  I  expect  soon  to  make  you  a  more  Considerable  Remittance 
and  am  &ca 

I  have  hadded  herein  14.16.3  in  your  Paper  Currency  which  youl 
place  to  my  Credit 


Mr  Banbury  Savannah  July  16,  1760 

I  should  have  rcply’d  to  your  favour  relating  Opt  Longstaffs 
Wine  before  now  but  have  been  for  a  long  Time  past  very  unwell. 
The  wine  prov’d  so  indifferent  that  I  was  Glad  to  sell  it  at  any  rate 
there’s  3  Pipes  sold  at  each  but  I  have  not  yet  receiv’d  Pay- 
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ment  for  either  of  them  as  soon  as  I  get  the  money  which  must  be 
in  our  Paper  Currency  I  shall  endeavour  to  convert  it  into  some¬ 
thing  to  send  you  the  fourth  Pipe  in  which  there  appears  a  Con¬ 
siderable  Ullage  I  shall  take  my  self.  1  am  &ra 

Thomas  Rasbcny 

Savannah  Augt.  17th.  1760 

Mr  John  Chapman 

Sir  I  must  beg  tiie  Favour  of  you  to  send  me  12  lb  of  the  best  Dutch 
Glaz’d  shoe  Thread  by  the  return  of  the  Bearer  and  with  it  the  Cost 
which  shall  be  remitted  you  per  first  Opportunity  afterwards  which 
will  oblige  your 

most  humble  Servant 
T  Rasberry 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Augst.  21st.  1760 

per  Crawdy 

Sir  I  have  received  your  Letters  per  Drummond  and  Talbert  of 
last  Month  together  with  the  sundry  Articles  therein  mentioned  sent 
me  by  them  1  notice  the  Detension  of  my  woollens  from  Bristol  in 
Consequence  of  an  Act  of  your  Assembly  which  may  probably  prove 
very  Detrimental  to  me  unless  they  may  have  leave  to  come  up  oefore 
the  cool  weather  sets  in. 

I  observe  your  having  >^22.5/  Sterling  our  money  in  your  Hands 
which  you  desire  me  to  exchange,  notwithstanding  I  am  frequently 
put  to  some  difficulty  in  making  you  a  Suitable  Payment;  yet  in 
order  to  oblige  you  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  when  you  send 
it  me  up.  I  have  sent  you  Inclos’d  John  Toblers  Draft  on  you  the  8th. 
Instant  in  my  Favour  for  ^^70  Sterlg.  which  if  right  you’l  PLace  to 
my  Credit  and  Charge  me  with  that  small  Ballance  due  you  from 
John  &  Ulric  Tobler.  I  should  be  very  Glad  if  you’d  send  me  by  first 
good  Opportunity  the  following  Articles  Vizt 

1  Cask  about  130  lb.  good  Coffee 

2  hhds.  Sugar  at  10  or  ^  1 1  if  then  to  be  had 

2  Groce  Empty  ^ttles 

6  lb.  Shoe  Thread  &  i  lb  Castile  Sope  for  Medicine 

If  when  an  Opportunity  offers  to  send  up  the  Sugars  and  you 
cannot  meet  with  any  so  low  as  •  •  thats  tollerable  in  Qualitv  youl 
then  go  to  a  higher  Price  for  I  must  have  some  Sugars  -  the  Coffee 
you  sent  me  was  very  Ordinary  and  I  must  have  Better  tho  you  Ad¬ 
vance  in  Price.  The  Sope  &  Shoe  Thread  Crawdy  may  bring  with 
him 

Please  to  forward  the  2  enclosd  Packets  for  London  per  2  Con- 
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veyances  just  as  they  are  tyed  up  and  in  Case  the  Packet  I  sent  you 
the  1 6th.  Ulto.  for  Mr.  Thomson  is  yet  in  your  hands  you’l  please 
to  take  Care  that  the  present  one  for  said  Mr.  Thomson  and  that  do 
not  go  together  as  they  are  Copies 
I  am  Sir 

Thos.  Rasberry 

please  to  retain  the  loose  Packett  for  Mr  Lloyd  for  a  3d.  Conveyance 

Mr.  John  Smith  August  21st.  1760 

per  Crawdy 

Sir/  Youl  find  enclosed  Willm  Gilbart’s  Order  on  you  in  my  Favour 
the  4th.  Instant  for  ^282.19  your  Currency  which  youl  place  to  my 
Credit.  You  have  also  herein  enclosed  the  state  of  your  Accot.  as  it 
stood  on  my  Books  the  30th  Last  June  wherein  there  appears  a  Bal- 
lance  due  you  of  Sterg.  I  have  made  several  little  Charges 

against  you  since  for  your  PLanta[tion]  nor  have  1  as  yet  the  whole 
of  Prunieres  Debt  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  ailing  and 
heartly  wish  you  the  recovery  of  your  health. 

Thos.  Rasberiy’ 

PLease  to  acknowledge  the  Receipt  of  this  per  Bearer 


Savannah  Avigst.  23d.  1760 

John  Tobler  Esqr 

Sr.  I  received  your  Letter  of  the  9iih.  Inst,  enclosing  /C  15. 1.3  Sterling 
in  Cash  for  your  own  Account  together  with  the  undermentioned 
Orders  for  Account  of  Messrs.  J  &  L’^  Tobler  Namely 
Your  Draft  on  Josiah  Smith  70. 

Mr  Galphin’s  do.  on  Mcqueen  Gordon 
&  Co.  for  477.1 1.9  So  Caro.  Curry  68^.614 

138.4.6% 

all  which  are  carried  to  vour  Credits  respectively 
I  observe  what  you  say  concerning  your  sending  for  sundry  Goods, 
if  our  Indian  Affairs  don’t  grow  worse.  I  hope  they  will  not,  and 
vou  may  depend  on  having  these  Articles  when  ever  you  think  it 
convenient  to  send  for  them.  I  seldom  or  ever  see  Hudson  or  Thomas, 
but  yesterday  1  received  a  Letter  from  the  Former,  wherein  he 
promises  to  pay  you  very  speedily.  Mr  Newmans  Order  on  Mr  Mc¬ 
queen  was  refused  payment  in  Charles  Town.  I  returned  it  again  to 
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the  Revd.  Mr.  Zubly  who  has  undoubtedly,  acquainted  you  therewith. 
I  am  Sr  &ca 

P.S.  Your  Lre  for  Switzerland  is  already  gone  for  Chas.  To. 


Mr  Josiah  Smith 


Savannah  Septr  ist.  1760 


Sir  I  wrote  you  a  few  Lines  the  21st.  Ulto  per  Adam  Crawdy,  to 
which  I’ve  had  no  reply,  which  I  apprehend  was  owing  to  his  short 
stay  in  your  Town  &  your  being  absent  when  he  delivered  my 
Packet  at  your  House.  This  comes  in  Capt.  Drummond  at  whose  re¬ 
turn  here  (if  he  comes  back  direct)  1  must  intreat  of  you  by  all 
means  to  get  Leave  for  my  Negro  Qoth  &  Blankets  to  come  up  in 
him,  the  Season  for  the  Disposal  of  them  is  now  drawing  nigh,  &  my 
Customer’s  for  those  Articles  are  daily  enquiring  for  tnem  in  order 
that  their  Negro  Clothing  may  be  ready  on  the  first  approach  of 
the  Cold  which  may  be  now  very  soon  Expected.  As  to  the  Strouds 
(Since  Capt.  Toblers  Disease  for  whom  they  were  entirely  intended) 
I  have  now  no  manner  of  Occasion  for  them  nor  no  other  Indian 
Articles,  and  I  must  beg  of  you  (that  if  you  cannot  dispose  of  them 
readily  in  Charles  Town  on  a  reasonable  advance)  that  you’d  ship 
them  to  any  of  the  Northward  Provinces  for  my  Account  &  you  have 
here  enclos’d  the  Cost  &  Charges  of  them  copied  from  the  Original 
Invoice  for  your  Government,  you’l  also  find  under  Cover  (,200  in 
vour  Currency  to  be  placed  to  my  Credit.  I  make  no  Doubt  of  your 
kind  Compliance  to  the  Contents  of  mine  the  21st  Ulto.  per  Crawdy 
&  am  Sir 


T  Rasberry 


In  Case  you  find  it  impracticable  to  obtain  Leave  for  my  Plains  com¬ 
ing  away  soon,  I  believe  in  my  next  I  shall  desire  you  to  sell  them 
in  Chas  Town 


[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  AKIN,  CONFEDERATE 
CONGRESSMAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  1 

The  Congress  that  represented  the  Southern  people  during 
their  unsuccessful  bid  for  independence  in  1861-1865  ^  o*'® 
of  the  least  known  subjects  in  Confederate  history.*  Several  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  responsible  for  the  relative  obscurity  of  this  branch 
of  the  Confederate  Government. 

In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  deliberations  were  secret.  When 
the  legislators  voted  to  go  into  secret  session,  as  they  frequently 
did  before  considering  important  bills,  newspaper  reporters  were 
barred  from  the  halls  and  no  record  was  kept  of  the  debates. 

A  second  reason  for  the  paucity  of  information  about  doings 
of  Congress  is  the  skimpiness  of  its  records.  Clerks  kept  a  journal 
of  proceedings,  consisting  of  a  record  of  acts  considered  and  their 
disposition,  but  even  this  meagre  account  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  the  war.*  About  the  only  source  of  information 
concerning  Congressional  activities  available  to  the  people  of  the 
time  were  the  session  statutes  published  by  official  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  (and  these  did  not  include  certain  secret  laws),  occasional 
committee  reports,  various  acts  and  resolutions  printed  as  separates 
for  limited  circulation,  and  proceedings  of  non-secret  sessions  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers.' 

A  third  explanation  for  dearth  of  information  about  the  Con- 

*Profee«or  of  History  in  Emory  University. 

1.  An  nnpublished  doctoral  disMrtatlon  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (1949),  by  W.  B.  Yearns,  is  devoted  to  the  Confederate  Congress.  Its 
emphasis  is  on  legislation  rather  than  on  personnel.  The  best  published  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Congress  and  its  work  is  in  E.  M.  Coulter,  The  Confederate 
States  of  America,  1861-1865  (Baton  Rouge,  1950),  134-48. 

3.  Journal  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  (7  vols.  Washing¬ 
ton.  1904-1905). 

3.  James  M.  Matthews,  ed..  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  (Richmond,  1862-1864)  and  James  M.  Matthews,  ed..  Statutes 
at  Large  of  the  Provisional  Oovernmenf  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (Richmond.  1864).  Matthews’  compilations  did  not  include  the  acts  of 
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federate  G>ngress  is  to  be  found  in  faulty  public  relations.  News* 
papers,  and  the  public  in  general,  came  to  resent  greatly  the  secrecy 
in  which  Congress  enshrouded  its  activities.  Offense  created  by 
closed  sessions  often  developed  into  antipathy  toward  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Moreover,  ignorance  of  what  the  legislators  actually  were 
doing  led  to  suspicion  of  their  motives  and  actions,  and  gave  rise 
to  all  sorts  of  rumors,  some  of  which  were  fantastic  in  the  extreme. 
Throughout  most  of  its  career.  Congress  had  what  is  known  today 
as  a  poor  press.  Newspapermen,  irritated  by  their  inability  to  get 
Hrst-hand  information  about  legislative  activities,  seemed  to  de¬ 
rive  great  pleasure  in  berating  Congressmen  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  and  in  playing  up  the  eccentricities  and  shortcomings  of 
some  of  the  least  capable  and  most  sensational  members. 

Unquestionably  the  Confederate  Congress  had  its  shoncomings. 
It  devoted  far  too  much  time  to  long-winded  discussion  of 
trivialities.  It  sometimes  showed  ignorance  of  prior  legislation,  and 
was  by  no  means  consistent  in  its  actions.  Some  of  its  members 
were  loud-mouthed  demagogues,  lamentably  deficient  in  character 
and  statesmanship.  Others  were  run-of-the-mill  politicians  whose 
chief  interest  was  in  keeping  their  positions  and  drawing  their 
pay.  But  some  were  men  of  outstanding  ability,  and  a  majority 
appeared  to  have  been  conscientious,  honorable  persons  who  rend¬ 
ered  creditable  sei^ice  to  the  country  and  their  constituents. 

Cenainly  the  Confederate  Congress  was  not  the  incompetent, 
inefficient,  spineless,  debating  society  that  its  critics  alleged  it 
to  be.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  deserves  a  higher  rating  than  his¬ 
torians  have  accorded  it.  It  had  the  foresight  and  boldness  to 
enact  the  first  national  conscription  act  in  American  history.  Its 
rax-in-kind  and  impressment  laws  were  imaginative,  far-reaching 


the  second  session  of  the  Second  Congress.  These,  along  with  secret  acts  of 
prevlons  sessions,  were  compiled  by  Charles  W.  Ramsdell  from  scattered 
sources  and  published  in  1941  by  the  Duke  University  Press.  In  his  intro¬ 
duction  and  bibliographical  note.  Professor  Ramsdell  ^ves  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  about  the  registering  and  publication  of  the  statutes  and  the  various 
tiUea  and  editions  of  their  publication.  See  Chas.  W.  Ramsdell.  ed..  Law* 
and  Joint  Re*olutiont  of  the  Last  Session  of  the  Confederate  Congress  {Jfo- 
vember  7,  1864-March  1865)  Together  with  the  Secret  Acts  of  Previous  Con¬ 
gresses  (Durham,  1941),  ix-xxiii. 
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measures  which  represented  radical  departures  from  precedent.  A 
considerable  number  of  Congressmen  who  voted  for  conscription, 
impressment,  and  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  were 
personally  opposed  to  these  acts,  but  they  gave  their  assent  be¬ 
cause  the  President  and  the  leading  military  authorities  held  that 
these  laws  were  essential  to  the  public  interest. 

A  fourth  reason  for  lack  of  information  about  the  Confederate 
Congress  is  the  scarcity  of  personal  documents  bearing  on  the 
composition  and  work  of  that  body.  Apparently  very,  very  few 
of  the  Rebel  lawmakers  kept  diaries  during  their  Congressional 
terms.  They  wrote  many  letters,  but  save  for  routine  and  unre¬ 
vealing  communications  of  an  unofficial  nature,  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  these  are  now  known  to  be  extant.  For  several  years  the 
writer  has  been  conducting  a  diligent  search  for  personal  letters 
and  diaries  written  by  Confederate  Congressmen  during  their 
terms  of  office.  The  results,  while  yielding  a  few  substantial  col¬ 
lections,  have  been  disappointingly  meagre.  For  many  Congress¬ 
men  not  one  personal  letter  has  been  found.  This  circumstance 
makes  especially  gratifying  the  discovery  of  the  Warren  Akin 
letters  here  reproduced. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Three  Congresses  sat  during  the  period  of  the  Confederacy.* 
A  unicameral  body  known  as  the  Provisional  Congress  held  five 
sessions,  the  first  of  which  convened  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
on  February  4,  1861,  and  the  last  of  which  adjourned  at  Rich¬ 
mond— to  which  the  government  was  transferred  in  May,  1861— 
on  February  17,  1862.  The  members  of  the  Provisional  Congress 
were  chosen  by  the  secession  conventions  rather  than  by  popular 
vote.  The  primary  mission  of  the  Provisional  Congressmen  was 
the  organization  of  the  new  government  and  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution.  But  they  early  assumed  legislative  functions  and 
acted  as  the  national  lawmaking  body  until  their  final  adjourn¬ 
ment. 

4.  For  detailed  information  about  the  seaslonB  of  ConEreas,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Hat  of  membera,  by  atate,  aee:  Executive  and  Congreetional  Directory 
of  the  Confederate  8tate$,  1861-1865  (Waahington,  1899). 
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On  Febniary  i8,  1862,  a  new  bicameral  Congress,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  the  preceding  fall,  assembled  in  Richmond.  This 
body,  known  as  the  First  Congress,  held  four  sessions  before 
going  out  of  existence  on  February  17,  1864.  The  last  Congress, 
designated  officially  as  the  Second  Congress,  held  two  sessions 
extending  over  the  period  May  2,  1864-March  18,  1865. 

All  in  all,  267  men  served  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  at 
least  one  other  was  elected  who  was  unable  to  take  his  seat  before 
the  Confederacy,  in  the  jargon  of  the  times,  “went  up  the  spout.”* 
About  one  in  three  of  this  number  had  served  in  the  Federal  Con¬ 
gress,  and  most  of  them  had  obtained  political  experience  of  some 
kind  in  their  own  states.* 

The  life  of  a  Confederate  Congressman  was  for  the  most  part 
unenviable.  Many  of  the  problems  with  which  the  legislators 
had  to  cope  were  impossible  of  solution  in  that  they  derived  from 
the  effort  of  “a  nation  with  nothing,”  founded  on  the  outmoded 
philosophy  of  state  rights,  to  win  independence  in  a  gigantic, 
modem  war  with  an  established  power  that  seemed  by  contrast 
to  have  everything.  The  ultimate  result  was  frustration  and  fail¬ 
ure;  and  in  the  long  time  that  intervened  between  the  hopeful 
beginning  and  final  defeat  most  Congressmen  were  subjected  to 
considerable  abuse  by  journalists,  members  of  other  departments  of 
the  government,  state  authorities,  constituents,  and  the  public  in 
general.  Compensation  was  woefully  inadequate.  The  pay  scale 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  $8.00  a  day  with  travel  allowance 
of  ten  cents  a  mile  for  official  trips  between  home  and  capital. 
Salaries  were  increased  in  1862  to  $2,760  a  year  and  mileage  to 
twenty  cents.  Further  increases  were  voted  with  the  result  that 
early  in  1865  Congressmen  were  getting  $690  a  month.  Even  so, 
salaries  lagged  so  far  behind  soaring  prices  that  Congressmen  ex- 

6.  This  member  was  Nathaniel  W.  Townes  of  Texas,  chosen  in  a  special 
election  held  on  March  13,  1865,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Simpson  H.  Morgan,  member  of  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  adjourned  before  he  could  take  his  seat  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  Executive  and  Conffreetional  Directory  published  in  1899.  See 
R  J.  Townes  to  Governor  Pendleton  Mnrrah,  May  1,  1866,  MS,  Texas  Stats 
Archives. 

6.  Coulter,  Confederate  Statee,  134. 
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perienced  great  difficulty  in  sustaining  themselves  on  their  meagre 
stipends,  much  less  supporting  their  families  at  home.^ 

Some  of  the  Congressmen  stayed  in  hotels,  and  a  directory 
published  in  1864  shows  that  the  Elxchange,  the  Ballard  House, 
and  the  Spotswood  were  favorite  places  of  abode.  A  few  legis¬ 
lators  bought  or  rented  houses  in  the  capital.  But  the  majority 
of  them  lived  in  boarding  houses  or  private  homes.®  On  May 
25,  1864,  Congressman  A.  M.  Branch  of  Texas  wrote  his  wife: 
“I  am  now  paying  $600  per  month  with  two  meals  a  day  which  is 
pretty  high  Board.”®  In  April  of  the  same  year,  Thomas  A.  Harris 
of  Missouri  wrote  his  governor:  “The  pay  . .  .  does  not  exceed  $10 
or  $  1 1  pier  day  and  board  alone,  without  washing,  clothing  or  in¬ 
cidentals  of  any  kind,  is  at  hotels,  I30  p>er  day  and  at  the  most 
mediocre  boarding  houses  from  $8  to  $  1 2  pier  day.  With  my  family 
my  absolute  expienses  average  $50  pier  day  &  you  know  that  1 
live  very  plainly  &  with  rigid  economy.”*® 

The  hard-pressed  Congressmen  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
pedients  to  save  money.  Some  of  them  appieared  to  have  kept 
bachelor  establishments  and  to  have  depiended  largely  for  food 
and  other  necessities  on  pieriodic  shipments  from  home. 

Wives  and  families,  in  some  instances,  suffered  greater  hardship 
than  their  Congressional  menfolk.  Women  who  had  to  take  over 
supiervision  of  plantations  and  slaves  during  the  absence  of  their 
spiouses  in  Richmond  often  found  their  duties  exceedingly  onerous. 
On  April  12,  1862,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Boyce  of  South  Carolina  wrote  her 
husband:  “Several  pigs  have  died.  ...  I  tell  [you]  candidly  all 
this  attention  to  farming  is  up  hill  work  with  me.  1  can  ^ve  orders 
first-rate,  but  when  1  am  not  obeyed,  1  can’t  keep  my  tempier. 
A  house  keepier  has  so  much  to  do  indepiendent  of  field  work. 
Then  our  [soldiers’  aid]  society  keepis  us  busy.  I  am  ever  ready 
to  give  you  a  helping  hand,  but  1  must  say  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
trying  to  manage  free  negroes.  ...  1  do  hopie  congress  will  ad- 

TTlbid.,  139-40;  Warren  Akin  to  his  wife,  Dec.  29,  1864. 

8.  Directory  of  the  Route  of  Representatives  (Richmond,  1864) ;  Directory 
of  the  Confederate  States  Senate,  Second  Session,  Second  Conprett  (Rich¬ 
mond,  1864). 

9.  A.  M.  Branch  to  his  wife.  May  25,  1864,  MS,  Huntington  Library. 

10.  Thomas  A.  Harris  to  Oot.  Thomas  L.  Reynolds,  April  2,  1864,  MS, 
Huntington  Library. 
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joum  sooner  than  you  think,  it  is  so  lonesome  here.  ...  I  beg  you 
to  come  home.”“ 

But  the  lot  of  a  plantation  woman  such  as  Mrs.  Boyce,  who  had 
Negroes  to  raise  the  crops  and  do  the  chores,  whose  kinfolk 
were  nearby  and  from  whom  the  Yankees  were  far  away  until 
early  1865,  was  relatively  easy.  The  families  of  many  Congress¬ 
men  became  refugees  fleeing  from  place  to  place  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  armies,  seeking  hospitality  of  relatives  and  neighbors.  C  C 
Qay,  a  Confederate  Senator  from  Huntsville,  Alabama,  was  driven 
from  his  home  early  in  the  war.  From  Columbus,  Georgia,  one  of 
the  several  places  he  and  his  wife  lived  as  refugees,  he  wrote  a 
fellow  Senator  on  August  5,  1863:  **My  home  &  parents  &  most 
of  my  kindred  [are]  in  the  hands  of  my  enemy  &  I  an  exile 
wandering  about  like  a  troubled  spirit  seeking  rest.”** 

•  •  •  •  • 

Warren  Akin’s  experience  was  similar  to  that  of  Qay,  in  that 
he  and  his  family  had  to  abandon  their  home  in  Cassville,  Georgia, 
and  live  as  exiles  for  more  than  a  year. 

After  an  unascertainable  period  of  education  in  Elbert  County, 
where  he  was  bom  on  October  9,  1811,  and  one  term  in  a  Walton 
County  school.  Akin  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  moved  to  Banow  (then  Cass)  Q>unty  in  1836,  where  he  rose 
rapidly  to  eminence  as  an  attorney.**  From  the  beginning  of  his 
le^  career  he  manifested  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  1840 
he  was  a  Whig  Presidential  elector  and  in  1850  he  represented 


11.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Boyce  to  her  husband,  April  12,  1862,  MS  in  prirate  pos- 
seasion. 

12.  C.  C.  Clay  to  L.  T.  Wigfall,  Aug.  6,  1863.  Typescript,  UniTersity  of 
Texas,  of  original  MS  in  Library  of  Congress. 

IS,  In  Lucy  Cunyus,  History  of  Bartow  County  (CartersTille,  Oa.,  1933), 
42,  Akin’s  entry  into  the  legal  profession  is  recounted  thus:  “A  Tisit  to  an 
snberton  court  scene  decided  his  profession  and  at  the  age  of  10  made  his 
TOW  ’to  be  a  lawyer,*  .  .  .  [Some  8  years  later]  While  clerking  in  a  store 
in  Monroe,  the  excitement  over  the  Dahlonega  gold  mines  reached  Warren, 
and  with  a  knap-sack  on  bis  shoulder,  he  walked  to  the  new  EUdorado.  While 
working  there  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cherokee 
superior  court,  March  16,  1836  and  immediately  moTed  to  CassTille.  .  .  .  His 
flnt  law  partner  was  the  Hon.  A.  R.  Wright.  By  1845  he  had  made  $7,000.** 
Akin  sared  two  nuggets  obtained  in  his  gold  mining  days  and  later  gare 
them  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Akin  bad  them  made  into  two  gold  rings,  one  for 
SaUy  May  Akin  and  the  other  for  Paul.  Paul  used  his  as  his  wedding  ring. 
SaHy  May  Akin  to  Bell  I.  Wiley,  September  7,  1956. 
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Cass  County  in  the  convention  that  approved  the  Great  Com¬ 
promise  and  adopted  the  “Georgia  Platform.”  In  1859  Akin  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Opposition  Party  in  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  win  the  governorship  from  the  Democratic  incumbent,  Joseph 
E.  Brown.** 

Like  many  other  Southerners  of  Whig  background.  Akin  was 
opposed  to  secession,  but  when  Georgia  left  the  Union,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  support  his  state  and  the  new  national  government 
of  which  it  became  a  part.  He  represented  his  county  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  from  1861  to  1863,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  during 
this  period.  One  act  for  which  he  was  in  large  measure  responsible 
while  Speaker  and  in  which  he  took  much  pride  was  that  changing 
the  name  of  his  county  from  Cass  to  Bartow.*® 

On  May  5,  1845,  Akin  married  Eliza  Hooper,  who  died  two 
years  later.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Frances  Verdery,  daughter 
of  Augustus  N.  Verdery  of  Floyd  County,  Georgia,  whom  he 
married  on  October  12,  1848.  Akin’s  first  wife  bore  him  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  Thirteen  more  children  were  bom  to  him  after  his  second 
marriage.  Four  children  died  before  or  during  the  war  and  only 
six  grew  to  maturity. 

Manuscript  census  returns  indicate  that  in  June,  i860,  Akin’s 
family  consisted  of  himself;  his  second  wife;  a  daughter,  Eliza  H., 
age  13;  and  four  sons,  Elbert,  Thomas  Warren,  Henry  Clay,  and 
John  Wesley,  whose  respective  ages  were  10,  8,  3,  and  i.*®  These 
returns  also  show  that  Akin’s  real  property  was  valued  at  $6,150 
and  his  personal  property,  which  included  several  slaves,  was 
valued  at  $61,230. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  war  Akin  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  his  law  practice  in  Cassville  and  to  his  duties  as  a  state  legis¬ 
lator  in  Milledgeville.  He  was  in  Richmond  when  the  first  battle 
of  Manassas  took  place,  but  the  purpose  of  this  trip  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  capital  is  not  known. 

14.  I.  W.  Avery,  Hintory  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  1850  to  1881  (New 
York,  1881),  95-96. 

15.  Paul  Akin  to  Bell  I.  Wiley,  Aug.  29,  1956. 

16.  Records  kept  by  the  Akin  tamily  indicate  that  the  ages  of  Thomas 
Warren  and  Henry  Clay  were  respectively  9  and  2  in  June,  1860,  rather  than 
10  and  3  as  given  in  the  census. 
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The  crippling  defeat  inflicted  on  Bragg’s  army  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  campaign,  November  23-25,  1863,  convinced  Akin  that 
a  Federal  drive  toward  Atlanta  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  So,  he 
began  preparations  to  take  his  family  out  of  the  path  of  invasion.^^ 
Late  in  January,  1864,  the  Akins  moved  to  Oxford,  Georgia,  a 
quiet  village  about  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta.  But  the  so¬ 
journ  in  Oxford  was  of  short  duration,  as  the  investment  of  At¬ 
lanta  and  the  Stoneman  raid  in  the  summer  of  1864  necessitated 
a  hasty  departure.  Akin  narrowly  escapied  capture  by  the  raiders. 

In  August,  1864,  the  Akin  family  settled  in  Elberton,  Georgia, 
seat  of  Warren  Akin’s  native  county,  home  of  some  of  his  rela¬ 
tives,  and  a  place  of  refuge  for  many  other  exiles  from  the  Cass- 
ville  area. 

Warren  Akin  had  a  special  reason  for  wanting  to  elude  the 
Federals.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  was  chosen  by  voters  of  the 
tenth  district  of  Georgia  to  serve  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
Second  Confederate  Congress  that  was  to  assemble  the  following 
May.  He  was  able  to  avoid  capture  by  the  invaders,  but  on  their 
initial  visit  in  May,  1864— six  months  before  kindling  the  fires 
which  destroyed  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  town— they  burned 
his  law  office  and  residence  and  destroyed  many  items  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  that  had  been  left  behind  when  the  family  moved 
to  Oxford.” 

Meanwhile  Akin  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Congress  which  convened  in  Richmond  on  May  2,  1864.  The 
Journal  of  the  Confederate  Congress  indicates  that  he  attended 
meetings  regularly  until  June  9  when  he  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  five  days  before  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Second  Congress.  The  Journal  does  not  state  the  reason  for  the 
leave  but  he  probably  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  capital  as 

17.  The  departure  of  the  Akin  family  from  CaasTllle  and  some  of  their 
experiences  In  exile  are  Interestingly  narrated  In  Sally  May  Akin,  “Refugees 
of  1863,”  In  O€orgia  Hittorical  Quarterly,  XXX,  (1947),  112-17.  Miss  Akin  la 
a  daughter  of  Warren  Akin,  the  Congressman. 

18.  According  to  Paul  F.  Akin,  three  Cassrllle  dwellings,  all  of  which 
housed  persons  too  111  to  be  moved,  were  spared  by  the  Invaders.  The  burn¬ 
ing  of  (Tassvllle  Is  discussed  In  Cunyus,  Hittory  of  Bartow  County,  244,  and 
Joseph  B.  Mahan,  “The  History  of  Old  Cassvllle’’  (M.A.  Thesis,  University 
of  Georgia,  1950),  122-29. 
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early  as  possible  to  help  his  family  prepare  for  the  move  to  El- 
benon. 

Akin  apparently  spent  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  the  aut¬ 
umn  of  1864  with  his  family.  An  outstanding  event  of  this  period 
was  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Susie  Henry,  on  October  24,  1 864. 

Susie’s  arrival  caused  Akin  to  be  absent  when  the  Second  Con¬ 
gress  convened  for  its  second  session  on  November  7,  1864.  He 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  November  28.  With  the  exception  of 
a  day’s  absence  on  February  3,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  until  February  27,  1865,  when  Congress  granted  him 
another  leave.  He  apparently  se  *ut  for  home  about  this  time, 
as  the  Journal  records  no  action  of  his  after  February  22,  1865, 
and  a  letter  that  he  wrote  from  .^iberton  on  March  1 1  states  that 
he  arrived  there  on  March  5  after  a  “long  and  tedious  journey 
through  the  country.” 

The  reasons  for  Akin’s  leaving  Congress  nearly  a  month  before 
adjournment  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  That  his  family  needed 
him  and  that  he  longed  to  be  with  them  is  clearly  revealed  by  his 
letters.  But  these  letters  also  reveal  a  strong  sense  of  duty  impelling 
him  to  remain  on  the  job  in  Richmond.  His  eldest  son,  Elbert, 
died  on  February  ii,  1865,  from  a  pony-riding  accident  suffered 
three  days  before.  But  this  could  not  have  influenced  Akin’s 
early  departure  from  Richmond  since  news  of  the  tragedy  did 
not  reach  him  until  a  short  time  before  his  arrival  home. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  Akin’s  action  is  that  he 
was  convinced  by  the  early  part  of  18.55  that  the  Confederacy’s 
collapse  was  imminent  and  that  his  further  participation  in  Con¬ 
gressional  proceedings  was  futile. 

During  the  eighteen  weeks  that  he  actually  sat  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Congress,  Akin  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  his  duties  and  to  have  played  an  active,  though  not  a 
leading,  part  in  legislative  activities.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Claims  and  introduced  some  twenty- 
four  measures,  most  of  which  were  minor  amendments  or  routine 
resolutions.  He  sponsored  no  major  act  but,  in  view  of  the  brevity 
of  his  incumbency,  this  is  not  surprising. 
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His  legislative  proposals  and  voting  record  reflect  credit  on 
him  as  a  man  and  public  servant.  He  repeatedly  registered  op¬ 
position  to  secret  deliberations.  He  sought  to  restrict  debates  to 
reasonable  limits  and  favored  extending  the  hours  of  meeting 
to  hasten  Congressional  action  on  pressing  questions.  He  indi¬ 
cated  friendliness  toward  the  common  people  by  supporting  moves 
to  curb  speculation  and  to  discontinue  exemption  of  slave-owners 
from  military  service,  and  by  voting  to  increase  the  pay  of  en¬ 
listed  men  and  to  give  them  the  right  to  participate  with  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  captains  in  the  election  of  field-grade  officers. 

Bills  which  received  most  attention  in  Congress  during  Akin’s 
attendance  were  those  advocating  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  increase  of  taxation  and  enlistment  of  slaves  as 
soldiers.  Akin  favored  all  these  proposals,  with  qualification.  He 
wanted  suspension  of  the  writ  to  be  authorized  only  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  ^cretary  of  War  or  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department  and  to  be  restricted  to  cases  involv¬ 
ing  treason  or  overt  disloyalty.  Like  most  of  his  colleagues,  he 
accepted  reluctantly  and  as  a  last  resort  the  policy  of  putting 
slaves  into  Confederate  uniforms,  and  he  insisted  that  those  in¬ 
ducted  should  be  furnished  by  the  states  on  the  President’s  re¬ 
quisition  and  not  by  Confederate  draft.  He  seems  to  have  sup¬ 
ported  a  proposal  to  increase  Confederate  revenues  by  doubling 
the  tax-in-kind  that  had  been  adopted  in  April,  1863. 

Akin’s  record  in  the  Confederate  Congress  was  such  as  to 
justify  labeling  him  an  “administration  man,”  though  he  did  not 
always  support  the  position  taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  He  voted  to  override  the  Presidential  veto  of  a  bill 
to  provide  free  delivery  of  newspapers  to  soldiers.  But  he  came 
to  Davis’s  defense  when  the  move  to  appoint  a  general-in-chief 
for  the  Confederate  armies  was  under  consideration  in  January, 
1865,  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  would  not  interfere  with  the  President’s  rights  and  duties 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the  same  day  he  refused  to  support 
a  resolution  calling  for  restoration  of  Joseph  EL  Johnston  to  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee;  since  his  home  letters  indicate 
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that  he  wanted  Johnston  to  have  this  position,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  his  negative  vote  was  based  on  a  conviction  that  the 
resolution  was  an  infringement  on  the  President’s  constitutional 
prerogative. 

Akin’s  supjxut  of  the  administration  may  have  been  influenced 
by  his  high  regard  for  Jefferson  Davis.  On  January  9,  1865,  he 
had  a  long  talk  with  Davis.  The  next  day,  in  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
vealing  and  historically  important  passages  of  his  correspondence, 
he  wrote  his  wife  the  following  impression  of  the  Chief  Executive; 

He  has  been  greatly  wronged.  He  does  not  control  the  generals 
in  the  field.  He  did  not  send  Hood  to  Tenn.  He  has  been  t^ing  to 
get  GenI  Lee  to  accept  the  command  of  all  our  armies,  but  he  de¬ 
clined.  The  President  is  not  the  stem,  puffed  up  man  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be.  He  was  as  polite,  attentive  and  communicative  to  me  as 
I  could  wish.  He  listened  patiently  to  all  I  said  and  when  he  differed 
with  me  he  would  give  his  reasons  for  it.  He  was  very  cordial  in  his 
reception  of  me,  and  in  his  invitation  to  me  to  call  again.  And  many 
gentlemen  tell  me  the  same  thing  as  to  his  manner  with  them.  His 
enemies  have  done  him  a  great  injustice.  He  is  a  patriot  and  a  good 
man,  I  think.  He  will  have  to  do  something  more  than  anything  he 
has  done  before  I  can  denounce  him.  He  is  the  best  man  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  his  place.  Many  want  him  out  of  office.  Were  he  re¬ 
moved  today  we  should  be  ruined  in  a  few  months,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
any  way. 

Akin  must  have  seen  Davis  on  one  of  the  President’s  better 
days;  or  else,  the  President,  who  was  under  severe  attack  in  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  time,  consciously  turned  on  in  full  force  the  charm 
that  he  was  so  capable  of  commanding.  That  Akin’s  confidence 
in  the  Chief  Executive  was  not  shared  by  a  majority  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Georgian’s  amendment, 
introduced  a  few  days  later,  stating  that  the  appointment  of  a 
general-in-chief  should  not  interfere  with  the  President’s  authority 
as  Commander-in-Chief  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  5 1  to  24.^* 

Akin  occasionally  criticized  his  fellow  legislators  for  their  slow¬ 
ness  and  long-windedness.  His  severest  comment  was  the  statement 
made  to  his  wife  on  January  30,  1865:  “I  .  .  .  feel  like  we  are  do¬ 
ing  nothing  as  we  ought.  Congress  seems  not  to  realize  the  magni- 

19.  Journal  of  Confed.  Cong^  VII,  462. 
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tude  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  it.**  But  he  must  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  democratic  processes  were  by  their 
very  nature  subject  to  periods  of  halting  and  fumbling,  that  de¬ 
liberative  bodies  were  often  not  as  bungling  as  they  seemed,  and 
that  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  to  deal  were  insurmountable.  These  considerations  probably 
tended  to  make  him  restrained  in  his  judgments  and  tolerant  in  his 
outlook. 

With  one  exception  he  seems  to  have  gotten  along  well  with 
his  Congressional  colleagues.  The  exception  was  the  erratic,  bump¬ 
tious,  verbose  and  vitriolic  Henry  S.  Foote  of  Tennessee  whom 
Professor  E.  Merton  Coulter  has  aptly  dubbed  “the  prince  of 
Congressional  villains.*’*®  Foote’s  seat  was  next  to  Akin’s,  a  fact 
which  probably  worked  against  their  cordiality,  as  the  Tennessean 
must  have  given  caustic  expression  to  his  extreme  hatred  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Davis.  When  Foote  took  leave  of  Richmond  in  December, 
1864,  after  saying  that  he  never  intended  to  resume  his  place  in 
Congress,  Akhi  wrote  to  his  wife:  “Most  of  the  members  will  be 
glad.  .  .  .  When  he  left  he  gave  his  seat  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Bruce  of 
Ky.  who  is  a  nice  man,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  change.***^ 

But  Foote  did  return,  after  being  arrested  by  Confederate  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  as  he  was  trying  to  make  his  way  north  across 
the  Potomac.  On  January  19,  1865,  Foote  was  allowed  by  the 
House  to  defend  his  attempted  departure  from  the  Confederacy. 
During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  abused  Akin  severely.  He 
eventually  became  so  offensive  that  the  Spieaker  of  the  House 
declared  him  out  of  order  and  forced  him  to  discontinue  his  speech. 
Five  days  later  a  motion  to  expel  him,  which  Akin  supported, 
was  lost  because  the  vote  fell  one  short  of  the  required  two- 
thirds.  But  a  motion  to  censure,  likewise  supported  by  Akin,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  64  to  6.  Foote  later  succeeded  in  departing 
the  Confederacy  and  was  then  formally  expelled  from  the  House 
by  unanimous  vote.** 

During  the  portion  of  his  Congressional  term  covered  by  the 

20.  Coulter,  Confederate  States,  142. 

21.  Akin  to  his  wife.  Dec.  26.  1864. 

22.  Akin  to  his  wife,  Jan.  19.  20,  1866;  Coulter,  Confederate  States,  135-S6. 
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home  letters  here  published.  Akin  lived  in  a  Richmond  boarding 
house  run  by  George  Washington  Gretter,  located  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Gipitol.  His  correspondence  does  not  reveal 
what  he  had  to  pay  for  his  meals  and  lodging,  but  after  his  pay 
was  increased  to  $690  a  month,  he  wrote  that  this  amount  would 
pay  his  expenses  with  “a  little  left  to  take  home.”**  He  described 
his  room  as  large  and  simply,  though  comfortably,  furnished 
The  fare  appears  to  have  been  ample  in  quantity,  though  the  of¬ 
ferings  frequently  did  not  include  dessert. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  his  home  and  much  of  his  other  property, 
and  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Richmond  and  Elberton,  Akin  was 
constrained  to  practice  rigid  economy  in  all  his  activities.  He  re¬ 
peatedly  darned  his  own  socks.  To  cut  laundry  expenses  he  wore 
the  same  shirt  for  three  or  four  days,  and  night  shirts  and  drawers 
were  changed  every  two  weeks.  Socks,  for  which  the  laundry 
rate  was  |i  each,  had  to  do  a  week’s  service  between  washings, 
and  of  handkerchiefs,  the  laundering  cost  of  which  was  the  same 
as  socks.  Akin  wrote  on  January  14,  1865:  “1  carry  and  use  my 
handkerchiefs  until  they  are  soiled  so  much  I  am  ashamed  to  use 
them.”  High  prices  charged  by  cobblers  caused  Akin  at  consider¬ 
able  discomfort  to  put  off  unduly  the  resoling  of  his  boots.  All- 
in-all,  his  life  in  Richmond  was  a  bleak  and  lonely  existence.  Even 
so,  his  lot  was  more  tolerable  than  that  of  his  wife,  who  had  to 
endure  the  inconveniences  and  privations  of  a  refugee  in  a  land 
bedeviled  by  scarcity,  high  prices,  fears  of  enemy  invasion,  and 
oppressed  by  ever-increasing  realization  of  ultimate  defeat.  Mary 
Verdery  AHn  bore  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  not  only 
of  her  own  small  children  but  also  of  six  or  seven  slaves  who 
accompanied  her  to  Elberton.  Two  of  these  she  was  able  to  hire 
out,  after  considerable  difficulty.  One  other  harassed  her  by  a 
propensity  for  taking  unauthorized  leave.  Her  days  were  so  full 
of  activity  and  anxiety  that  she  was  completely  exhausted  at  night. 
Little  wonder  that  she  could  hardly  find  time  to  keep  up  a  flow 
of  correspondence  with  her  absent  husband. 

Akin’s  letters  reveal  much  about  the  man.  One  of  his  most 

23.  Akin  to  his  wife,  Dec.  29,  1864. 
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notable  attributes  was  a  deep  interest  in  religion.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  trustee  of  Emory  Col¬ 
lege,  and  a  local  preacher.  At  least  twice  during  his  second  session 
in  Congress  he  preached  to  Georgia  soldiers  encampied  near 
Richmond.  His  letters  contain  many  references  to  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  and  reveal  strong  and  abiding  faith  in  God.  Attending  church 
services  and  listening  to  the  sermons  of  the  eminent  ministers  who 
filled  Richmond  pulpits  were  a  principal  source  of  enjoyment 
during  his  term  in  Congress. 

He  was  a  faithful  husband  and  devoted  father.  His  letters  to 
his  wife  are  replete  with  tender  expressions  of  affection,  and  some 
of  them  are  sprinkled  with  poetry.  He  was  ever  solicitous  of  the 
well-being  of  his  children— their  health,  their  religious  training, 
their  schooling,  their  habits,  and  their  characters.  He  craved  news 
of  their  sayings  and  small  doings.  He  cherished  their  letters.  And 
when  his  eldest  son  died  near  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  desolated 
by  grief. 

1.  W.  Avery,  who  was  associated  with  Akin  in  public  life  and 
who  knew  him  well,  made  the  following  comment  about  him 
and  his  career: 

He  was  a  self-made  man,  possessing  decided  ability,  and  very  ef¬ 
fective  speaking  power,  and  as  much  purity  of  private  character  as 
any  public  man  we  have  ever  had  in  Georgia.  He  was  a  local  metho- 
dist  preacher.  Col.  Akin  was  rather  a  small  man  in  physique,  but  had 
a  voice  of  remarkable  compass,  both  shrill  and  deep,  with  peculiar 
ringing  quality  in  its  high  notes.  He  had  unusual  fervor  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  conviction  and  earnestness  of  character.  He  could  not  be 
called  a  popular  gentleman,  on  account  of  a  certain  unyielding  vigor, 
and  a  forcible  impatience  at  what  he  condemned.  As  a  laborious 
student,  in  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  law,  and  in  strong  argument, 
Col.  Akin  had  no  superior,  and  few  equals  in  his  circuit.  No  man  in 
his  section  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  individual  and  public  esteem 
than  he.  .  . 

A  glimpse  of  Akin’s  modesty  is  afforded  by  the  statement  to 

24.  Avery,  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  96.  Miss  Sally  May  Akin, 
in  a  letter  to  Bell  I.  Wiley,  September  7,  1956,  stated  concerning  Avery’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  carrying  power  ot  her  father’s  voice:  “When  he  lived  at  Cass- 
ville  he  frequently  preached  at  the  Cassville  Methodist  Chnrch.  ...  I  once 
met  an  old  gentleman  who  knew  father  in  those  days  and  when  I  asked  him 
if  father  was  a  good  preacher  he  said:  ‘Tes,  you  could  hear  him  a  mile.*’* 
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his  wife  in  a  letter  of  January  14,  1865:  “If  I  spell  any  of  my 
words  wrong  please  tell  me  of  it,  and  then  it  will  save  me  from 
committing  the  mistake  again.”  All-in-all  he  was  an  admirable 
character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  wife.  Their  reaction  to 
the  crisis  of  war,  invasion,  loss  of  home,  separation,  personal 
tragedy,  defeat,  and  desolation  mark  them  as  people  of  great  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  strength. 

•  •  •  •  • 

After  Lee’s  surrender.  Akin  returned  to  Bartow  County  where 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  died  in  Cartersville  on  De¬ 
cember  17,  1877.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  Mary  Verdery 
Akin  who  died  on  October  17,  1907;  two  daughters,  Mary  Verdery 
and  Sally  May;  and  four  sons,  Thomas  Warren,  John  Wesley, 
Willie  Edward,  and  Paul  F.  A  son  and  a  daughter  are  still  living. 
Miss  Sally  May  Akin  resides  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  Paul  F.  is 
a  practicing  attorney  in  partnership  with  his  son  Warren  in  Cart¬ 
ersville,  Georgia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  forty-seven  letters  here  published  comprise  all  that  are 
known  to  be  extant  of  Akin’s  Confederate  correspondence.  In 
some  cases  communications  counted  as  a  single  letter  actually  are 
a  series  of  communications  extending  over  a  period  of  several  days 
but  sent  as  one  document.  Thirty-one  of  the  letters  were  written 
by  Akin  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress; 
all  bur  one  of  these  belong  to  the  period  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Second  Confederate  Congress;  and  all  but  three  were  addressed 
to  Akin’s  wife;  one  was  to  his  daughter  Kate  and  two  to  his  good 
friend  and  neighbor  Judge  Nathan  Land. 

Six  Akin  letters  of  the  pre-Congressional  period— two  to  his  wife 
and  four  to  Nathan  Land— are  included  for  the  light  that  they 
throw  on  his  activities  during  the  first  years  of  the  war. 

Seven  letters  of  Mrs.  Akin  to  her  husband,  written  in  January 
and  February,  1865,  are  reproduced  because  of  what  they  tell 
of  Akin’s  family  and  his  relations  with  them,  and  because  of  the 
interesting  and  valuable  information  which  they  give  concerning 
civilian  life  in  an  uninvaded  area  late  in  the  conflict. 
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One  post-war  letter  written  by  Akin  to  General  S.  B.  Brown, 
commander  of  the  occupation  forces  in  the  EJberton  area,  affords 
an  interesting  view  of  conditions  and  attitudes  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  conflict  and  tells  something  of  the  ex-Congressman’s  pre¬ 
war  sentiments.  This  letter  was  delivered  by  Amos  T.  Akerman, 
a  friend  of  Akin’s  who  was  to  achieve  prominence  in  the  Re¬ 
construction  period. 

Two  letters,  one  written  to  Mrs.  Akin  by  B.  C  Wall  and  the 
other  a  brief  communication  of  Secretary  of  War  James  A.  Seddon 
to  Akin,  are  included  for  the  glimpses  which  they  give  of  Akin’s 
business  and  legislative  activities. 

All  of  the  letters  except  those  addressed  to  Nathan  Land  (which 
are  in  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History) 
are  in  possession  of  Warren  Akin  of  Gutersville.  The  story  of 
how  these  letters  came  to  the  writer’s  attention  illustrates  the  part 
that  chance  sometimes  plays  in  historical  research. 

In  1953  I  was  invited  to  make  a  speech  to  the  Cartersville 
Rotary  Qub.  On  that  occasion  1  met  Paul  F.  Akin,  the  Confederate 
Congressman’s  youngest  son.  I  told  him  of  my  interest  in  Con¬ 
federate  Congressmen  and  asked  him  if  he  happened  to  have  any 
of  his  father’s  war-time  letters.  He  replied  that  he  did  not,  and 
added  that  all  the  family’s  personal  papers  had  been  destroyed 
when  the  Federal  forces  burned  the  Akin  home  in  1864.  About 
a  year  later,  on  a  second  speaking  visit  to  the  Cartersville  Ro- 
tarians,  I  sat  between  Paul  F.  Akin  and  his  son  Warren.  1  was 
remarking  to  the  former  how  sorry  I  was  that  all  his  father’s  war¬ 
time  correspondence  had  been  destroyed  when  Warren  inter¬ 
rupted  to  state:  “Why,  Dad,  not  all  the  letters  were  lost.  You 
turned  over  to  me  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  a  big  batch  of  them. 
They  are  in  a  safe  over  at  the  office.” 

I  was  so  excited  that  1  probably  shortened  my  speech.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  luncheon  I  went  to  the  office  of  Akin  and  Akin, 
where  father  and  son  showed  me  the  letters  and  generously  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  take  them  to  Emory  University  for  transcribing. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
letters  and  for  help  in  digging  out  information  about  the  Con- 
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federate  Gjngressman  and  persons  mentioned  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence. 

•  •  *  •  * 

Paul  F.  Akin  was  right  about  the  family  papers  being  destroyed 
when  the  home  was  burned  in  1864.  But  the  letters  here  repro¬ 
duced,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  those  written  after  Sherman’s 
Georgia  campaign.  They  are  the  more  valuable  because  of  the 
exceedingly  great  scarcity  of  Confederate  Congressional  corre¬ 
spondence  during  the  final  months  of  the  conflict. 

Sources  used  in  preparing  the  introduction  were:  the  Akin 
correspondence;  personal  interviews  and  correspondence  with  Paul 
F.  Akin,  supplemented  by  information  provided  by  Miss  Sally 
May  Akin;  manuscript  census  schedules  for  Cass  and  Elbert  coun¬ 
ties,  1 860,  in  the  National  Archives,  microfilm  of  which  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Georgia  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History; 
Lucy  Josephine  Cunyus,  History  of  Bartons  County;  and  a  copy 
of  a  will,  a  biographical  sketch  and  other  miscellaneous  materials 
in  a  small  Warren  Akin  collection  in  the  Georgia  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archives  and  History. 

These  same  sources  were  useful  in  identifying  names  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence.  Also  helpful  for  this  purpose  were  micro¬ 
film  in  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of 
original  muster  rolls  in  the  National  Archives  of  Georgia  units 
in  the  Confederate  Army. 

For  valuable  assistance  in  the  laborious  and  time-consuming 
work  of  transcribing  and  proof-reading  the  letters  and  running 
down  identifying  data,  I  am  indebted  to  my  wife,  Mary  Frances 
Wiley,  and  to  two  former  graduate  assistants  at  Emory,  Mary  S. 
Ringold  of  Oglethorpe  University  and  Joseph  T.  Hatfield  of 
Concord  College.  1  wish  also  to  make  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  a  research  grant  from  Emory  University,  a  part  of  which 
was  used  for  this  project. 

Richmond  Va.  [i5thl 
July  24th/ 1 86 1. 

My  dear  Wife:  I  now  commence  my  fourth  letter  to  you,  and  to 
say  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  feebly  expresses  my  feelmgs.  O  how 
much  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  know  you  and  all  the  dear  ones 
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were  well.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  four  Georgia  com- 

ranies  reponed  killed  or  taken  prisoners  at  Laurel  Hill  are  all  safe. 

saw  one  of  the  captains— Capt  Ezzard^^  of  Atlanta— this  evening. 
He  has  just  left  my  room.  He  &  Ralph  Banks  heard  I  was  here  and 
came  to  see  me.  Banks  is  from  Monroe  Co.  &  Lieut,  in  Capt.  Pinckard’s 
company,**  from  Monroe— (also  reported  lost.)  and  is  a  brother  of 
Elbert  Banks  living  near  Mr.  Fambrough’s.  Capt  Ezzard  is  going 
home  &  will  take  this  &  either  leave  it  at  Cass  Station  or  mail  it 
close  by,  so  you  will  get  it  much  soon[er]  than  by  mail. 

Prest.  Davis  returned  to  Richmond  last  night  bringing  675  prisoners. 
A  large  crowd  gathered  around  the  Hotel  (Spottswood)  where  he 
is  staying  and  called  for  him  vociferously.  He  went  to  the  window 
&  made  them  a  ^ech.  I  was  at  the  Hotel  in  Judge  Nisbet’s**  room  & 
went  in  to  the  Presidents  parlor  &  heard  the  speech  and  had  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  him  after  the  speech.  Chesnutt**  of  So.  Ca.  made  a 
speech  also.  The  president  looks  thin  &  feeble,  but  his  wife  is  a  fine, 
good-looking  lady  with  a  plenty  of  flesh  &  blood. 

Today  the  death  of  Bartow**  was  formally  announced  in  Congress 
by  the  Hon.  Tom  Cobb.*®  His  remarks  were  feeling  &  beautiful.  Ben 
Hill,*^  Mason  of  Va.**  &  Chesnutt  of  S.  C  made  speeches  &  Congress 
adjourned.  After  Bartow's  8th  Ga.  Regt.  was  much  cut  to  pieces  late 
in  the  day,  he  rode  to  Genl  Beauregard  and  said:  “What  is  now  to  be 
done  Direct  me  and  it  shall  be  done  if  within  human  power."  Beaure- 

25.  Captain  William  L.  Ezzard,  Co.  "P’  (“Gate  City  Ouards”)  Ist  (Ram¬ 
sey’s)  Georgia  Regt.  See  Franklin  M.  Garrett,  Atlanta  and  EniHrona  (New 
York,  1854),  I,  500. 

26.  Co.  “K”  1st  (Ramsey’s)  Ga.  Regt.,  commanded  by  CJapt.  James  S. 
Pinckard  of  Forsyth,  Ga.  This  information  is  from  microfilm  in  Ga.  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  original  muster  rolls  in  National 
Archives.  Except  when  otherwise  indicated  all  identifying  information  on 
military  personnel  given  in  subsequent  references  is  from  this  source. 

27.  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Georgia  state  supreme  court  Justice,  1846-1853, 
and  member  of  Confederate  Provisional  Congress.  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas 
Malone,  eds.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  1928),  xlil,  527- 
528  cited  hereafter  as  DAB.  The  DAB  sketch  states  that  Nisbet  declined 
election  to  the  Provisional  Congress,  but  the  Executive  and  Congreaaional 
Directory  of  the  Confederate  States  1861-1865  (Washington,  1899)  lists  him 
as  a  member.  Moreover,  The  Journal  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
1861-1865  (Washington,  1904-1905.  I,  shows  that  Nisbet  was  attending  the 
sessions  of  Congress  during  July,  1861. 

28.  James  Chesnut,  member  of  the  Provisional  Confederate  Congress  from 
South  Carolina  and  later  aide  to  Jefferson  Davis.  DAB,  IV,  58. 

29.  Brig.  Gen.  Francis  S.  Bartow,  member  of  the  Confederate  Provisional 
Congress  from  Ga.,  killed  at  First  Manassas,  July  21,  1861. 

30.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  member  of  Confederate  Provisional  Congress  from 
Georgia.  For  resolutions  of  tribute  to  Bartow,  Introduced  by  Cobb  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  Congress,  see  Journal  of  Confed.  Cong.,  I,  280-81, 

31.  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill,  prominent  Georgia  statesman,  member  of  Con¬ 
federate  Provisional  Congress  and  later  Confederate  Senator. 

32.  James  M.  Mason,  Ck>nfederate  Congressman  and  diplomat. 
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gard  replied,  “That  battery  must  be  taken.”  Bartow  immediately 
rallied  the  remnant  of  the  8th  &  ordered  the  7th  Georgia  &  one  Va. 
Regt.  with  the  8th  to  take  it.  The  charge  was  made  &  soon  Bartow’s 
horse  was  shot  under  him  &  he  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  then  went 
from  company  to  company,  cheering  the  men  &  officers  onward, 
telling  them  “the  day  is  ours;  onward  and  take  the  battery.”  When 
within  forty  yards  of  the  battery,  (which  was  manned  &  supported 
by  U.  S.  Regulars)  the  standard  bearer  was  shot  down.  Bartow  seized 
the  colors,  waived  it  over  his  head  with  his  cap  in  his  hand  waiving 
it  also  and  bidding  his  men  to  follow  him— his  men  falling  at  every 
discharge  from  the  battery,  almost  like  wheat  stalks  before  the 
scyth,  -  and  just  then  a  bullet  pierced  his  breast.  A  few  of  his  men 
gathered  around  their  fallen  Genl.  &  colours,  and  he  said  to  them, 
“they  have  killed  me,  but  the  day  is  ours.  Never  give  up  the  field.” 
In  a  few  moments  the  brave  volunteers  took  the  battery  &  the  U.  S. 
regulars  were  routed  and  fled  from  the  field.  What  bravery  and 
unfaltering  intrepidity  was  displayed  by  the  gallant  Georgians.  All 
honor  to  them.  Peace  to  the  fallen  brave,  and  green  will  be  their 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  freemen  while  Liberty  has  a  votary  or 
freedom  a  defender.  While  our  hearts  bleed  for  lost  ones,  we  can  but 
pray  God’s  blessing  on  the  heart-stricken  bereaved  ones,  over  all  our 
beloved  Georgia.  If  we  ever  have  another  boy,  I  now  feel  like  I  will 
call  him  Bartow.**  He  told  his  wife  when  he  left  her  here  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  return,  and  if  he  did  die  he  wanted  to  die  on  the  battle 
field  fighting  for  Southern  liberty.  He  did  die  and  at  the  place  de¬ 
sired.  He  left  no  children.  He  had  an  adopted  son  who  was  badly, 
if  not  fatally  wounded  in  the  same  fight. 

It  is  said  that  the  Yankees  are  catching  all  the  negroes  they  can  and 
are  sending  and  selling  them  in  Cuba.**  It  might  be  well  to  let  ours 
know  this,  but  not  let  them  know  your  reason.  Tell  Mrs.  Land  to  do 
the  same.  Do  not  let  this  be  put  where  it  may  be  read  by  any  one 
but  you.  You  may  let  Judge  Land*®  read  it. 

I  expect  to  leave  here  in  a  few  days  &  stop  at  Whit[e]  Sulpher 
Springs  for  a  few  days.  There  is  such  a  crowd  here  that  it  is  difficult 
to  do  any  thing.  No  one  is  still  permitted  to  go  to  Manasses  &  will  not 
be  soon.  Fathers  brothers  &  others  are  here  trying  to  get  permission 
to  go  and  see  about  their  loved  ones,  but  in  vain,  mling  &  Joe  Stovall 

S3.  Akin  changed  his  mind  aa  none  of  the  sons  afterward  horn  to  him 
was  named  for  Bartow. 

84.  The  erroneous  report  that  the  Federals  were  seising  Negroes  and 
sending  Uiem  to  Cuba  had  wide  circulation  in  the  Ck>nfederac7.  See  Beil 
Irvin  Wiley,  Bouthem  Ncffroes,  1861-1865  (New  Haven,  19S8),  lS-14. 

S6.  Judge  Nathan  Land  and  his  wife,  as  previously  noted,  were  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  AMns. 
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came  here  to-day,  but  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  have  been  to  their  room 
&  sent  there  twice,  but  they  were  not  in. 

I  inclose  you  a  note  for  Mrs.  Saxon.**  He  says  send  it  by  one  of 
the  little  boys. 

1  will  be  at  home  some  day  next  week. 

God  bless  you  all. 

Your  devoted  husband 

Milledgeville,  Nov.  24th  1862. 

My  teAR  Wife:  I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  yesterday  and  as  I  have 
no  company  to-night  I  commence  another  letter.  I  am  so  anxious 
to  see  you.  It  seems  to  me  I  never  was  so  desireous  to  see  you  before. 
Now,  if  your  health  is  sufficient  and  your  wardrobe  in  condition, 

I  would  be  delighted  for  you  to  come  down  here  about  the  5th  or 
6th  of  December.*’  You  could  start  on  Friday  morning  and  reach 
Macon  that  evening  about  sunset.  Stay  all  night  there  and  reach  here 
next  day  at  three  oclock  P.  M.  I  could  meet  you  at  Macon  &  come 
back  with  you  Sun.  You  could  bring  Rachal  or  Emily**  with  you— 
(Rachal  I  reckon  would  suit  best,)  and  stay  here  until  the  i6th  & 
then  we  would  leave  here  in  the  morning  and  get  home  that  night. 
But  I  fear  your  health  will  not  allow  it.  Think  about  it  and  write 
me  what  you  will  do.  You  could  leave  all  the  other  children  at  home 
and  get  Miss  Nancy  McTier  or  Harriet  Land**  to  stay  with  them. 
If  you  come  of  course  Elbert  and  Warren  cannot.**  I[f]  you  can  not 
come  1  would  like  for  the  boys  to  come  very  much.  They  could  leave 
home  in  the  morning  and  reach  here  that  night  at  one  oclock.  Stay 
a  few  days  and  return  home.  I  know  they  would  be  much  pleased 
and  instructed  by  their  visit.  The  Lunatic  Assylum  and  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary  would  be  very  interesting  to  them.  I  could  take  time  to  go  with 
them  to  these  places  and  show  them  everything  of  interest.  There  is 
a  cotton  factory  here  where  they  spin  and  weave  cloth  of  several 
kinds,  and  this  too  would  be  interesting  to  them.  I  could  have  seats 
furnished  them  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  and  they  could  spend  a  few 
days  profitably  in  looking  on  the  Legislature  in  transacting  business. 

Tuesday  evening— Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  purchased 

36.  Tbe  Saxons  apparently  were  CaasYllle  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
Akins. 

87.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  Akin  was  in  MilledgeTille,  then 
state  capital  of  Georgia,  serving  in  the  legislature. 

38.  Rachel  and  Ehnily  were  family  slaves  who  helped  Mrs.  Akin  care  for 
her  children. 

39.  Nancy  McTier  and  Harriet  Land  were  friends  and  nei^bors  of  the 
Akins. 

40.  Sabert  and  Warren  were  sons  of  Warren  Akin  whose  ages  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1868,  were  13  and  11  respectively. 
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an  ounce  of  calomel  and  will  inclose  same  in  this  letter.  I  am  trying 
to  get  some  vaccine  virus  to  inclose  also,  and,  if  I  send  it,  have  my 
whole  family,  black  and  white,  vaccinated  at  once.  It  will  take  but 
a  small  quantity  to  serve  for  all.  Have  each  one  vaccinated  in  three 
or  four  places,  so  that  if  one  place  fails  another  may  have  the  desired 
effect.  I  will  try  and  obtain  the  vaccine  matter  during  the  afternoon 
so  that  it  may  go  off  in  this  letter;  but  I  fear  I  will  fail. 

1  see  in  the  papers  that  rock  salt  has  been  discovered  near  Ofielika 
Ala.  and  I  saw  a  specimen  of  the  salt  this  morning,  and  was  told  that 
there  were  looo  hands  at  work  there  making  salt.  “It  is  most  too  good 
to  be  true,”  but  1  hope  it  is.  I  will  know  in  a  few  days.  1  must  stop 
and  go  to  the  House,  as  it  is  nearly  three  oclock. 

I  inclose  some  vaccine  virus.  Have  all  vaccinated,  and  give  the 
remainder  to  Dr.  Hardy.  If  any  of  those  vaccinated  takes  well  try 
and  not  have  the  scab  broken,  but  preserve  it  whole  and  when  it 
comes  off  put  it  in  a  paper  and  then  in  a  vial  &  stop  with  bees-wax. 

1  have  much  to  say  to  you  but  must  hasten  in  order  to  get  this  in 
the  mail. 

My  dear  darling  do  write  me  often  at  least  every  other  day. 

Love  and  a  kiss,  to  all  the  dear  ones 

Your  devoted  husband 


Oxford  Ga.  March  25/64 

[To  Nathan  Land]*^ 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  24th  inst  was  received  this  morning. 


I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  very  sorry  to  learn  you  are  not 
more  actively  employed.  If  you  were  constantly  engaged  you  would 
not  have  time  to  become  unhappy.  Doing  nothing,  the  mind  has  time 
to  be  miserable.  I  am  writing  you  now,  not  because  I  feel  like  it 
but  because  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  feel  like  sleeping  not  writing. 
I  did  not  sleep  much  last  night.  My  dear  little  Maiy  is  very  ill.**  1 
have  had  two  physicians  attending  her  for  several  days,  and  this 
morning  they  suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  for  a  third,  and  I 
done  so.  They  afl  admit  they  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
her.  She  blistered  on  the  breast,  but  is  the  most  quiet  child,  all 
things  considered,  I  ever  saw.  She  seems  to  be  in  great  pain  at  times, 
but  when  easy  she  sometimes  sings,  with  much  stren^h.  Lying  in 


41.  Nathan  Land,  bom  in  Twiggs  County,  May  11,  1812,  was  a  resident 
and  prominent  citisen  of  CassTllle  from  1848  until  his  death  in  1880.  In  the 
1850’s  be  was  Judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  his  county  and  during  the  CItII 
War  he  held  the  office  of  ordinary.  When  the  Federals  approached  Cassvllle 
he  refugeed  to  Brooks  County.  The  Invaders  burned  his  home  “Cassvllle 
Heights.”  The  Lands  and  the  Akins  were  neighbors  and  friends. 

42.  Mary  Verdery  Akin  was  three  years  old  at  this  time.  She  recovered 
and  lived  until  1942. 
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bed  last  night  she  commenced  singing  like  she  did  some  times  when 
well.  Since  the  blister  was  drawn  she  has  seemed  more  at  herself, 
not  so  much  in  a  stupor,  but  she  has  manifested  a  much  keener  sense 
of  pain.  She  is  now  quiet,  is  sleeping,  but  1  fear  she  has  a  chill,  as 
her  feet  are  cold.  What  is  to  be  the  result,  how  I  am  to  be  afflicted, 
God  only  knows.  But  he  doeth  all  things  well.  He  has  taken  three 
of  my  children**  to  Heaven  and  if  it  is  his  will  to  take  my  darling 
little  Mary  from  me,  I  hope  he  will  give  me  grace  to  bear  it.  He 
gave  her  to  me  and  he  has  the  right  to  take  her  again.  I  try  to  pray 
for  her  restoration  to  health,  but  I  pray  for  His  will,  not  mine,  to 
be  done.  The  doctors  say  she  is  not  dangerous,  but  I  think  differently. 
The  little  thing  has  suffered  much.  Her  pulse  has  ranged  from  130 
to  160  per  minute.  How  painful  -  how  terribly  distressing  it  is  to 
see  her  suffering,  and  be  totally  unable  to  give  any  relief.  I  may  be 
able  to  give  you  more  deffinite  information  about  her  before  this 
is  mailed,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  send  it  off  today.  Warren  is  sick 
and  has  fever  this  evening.  I  fear  he  is  going  to  be  sick. 

Saturday.  I  don’t  know  whether  my  dear  little  daughter  is  any 
better.  All  of  the  doctors  came  to  see  her  this  morning.  One  of  them 
said  he  thought  she  was  better.  The  others  gave  no  opinion.  Warren 
is  sick  -  had  high  fever  all  night  and  pain  in  his  side.  I  think  he  has 
pneumonia,  and  fear  he  will  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  but  hope  for  the 
best.  1  am  not  well.  1  have  taken  something  as  medicine  nearly  every 
day  since  you  saw  me.  I  am  now  suffering  from  pain  in  my  back 
side  &  legs.  But  it  is  all  right,  and  I  hope  will  work  for  my  good. 
I  have  veiy  little  hope  that  my  little  daughter  will  recover,  though 
she  may  do  so.  The  doctors  say  they  think  she  will.  If  she  dies  I 
expect  to  carry  her  body  home  to  be  buried  &  will  write  you  to  have 
a  grave  dug.  God,  in  his  mercy,  wisdom  &  love,  grant  that  you  may 
be  saved  this  trouble.  If  I  did  not  believe  in  G^’s  overruling  and 
protecting  love,  I  know  not  what  I  should  do  now.  But  I  know  he 
does  nothing  wrong  or  unkind,  and  he  will  take  care  of  me  I  be¬ 
lieve.  If  he  takes  all  of  my  children,  it  will  be  exactly  right,  however 
my  poor  heart  may  fail  and  grieve.  Neither  my  wife  or  myself  has 
had  a  good  night’s  sleep  this  week,  and  she  is  nearly  worn  out  watch¬ 
ing  &  nursing. 

1  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  unnecessarily  making  yourself  unhappy. 
You  do  not  believe  in  God  as  you  ought.  Because  you  think  you  fail^ 
to  make  a  few  dollars,  that  can  never  make  you  happy  in  time  or 

43.  The  three  deceased  children  were  all  boys.  George,  born  Sept.  12,  1853, 
died  Dec.  13,  1863;  Angustus  Verdery,  born  Dec.  30,  1854,  died  June  10.  1857; 
Henry  Clay,  born  Aug.  13,  1857,  died  Sept.  19,  1860.  Information  provided 
by  Paul  F.  Akin,  from  family  records. 
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eternity.  You  are  grieving  and  fretting  -  when,  perhaps,  God  pre¬ 
vented  you  making  the  trade  for  your  good.  He  says  “«//  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love”  him  and  yet  you  say, 
this  is  not  true,  or  you  admit  you  do  not  love  him,  lest  he  chasten 
you  most  sorely.  You  know  you  once  sold  your  place  and  how  much 
you  suffered  for  it,  and  God  permitted  you  to  suffer  until  you  re¬ 
turned  to  it.  You  have  lived  there  long  and  never  lost  a  child,  and 
had  you  sold  it  again  you  know  not  what  you  might  have  suffered 
for  it.  I  have  no  doub^  if  you  had  sold  your  place  and  went  to  the 
Dukes  place,  you  would  have  been  very  unhappy  about  it.  And 
what  if  you  did  lose  a  few  thousand  in  Confederate  notes,  what  does 
it  amount  to?  How  long  will  you  need  them?  If  you  will  resolve, 
by  God’s  grace  to  be  contented  and  cheerful,  let  what  may  happen, 
and  then  go  to  him  in  secret  prayer  at  least  once  a  day,  and  pray 
for  a  cheerful  &  cont[entled  spirit,  see  if  you  are  not  happier.  Try 
it,  and  I  think  you  will  not  only  be  happier,  but  all  around  you  will 
be.  Try  God  and  see  if  he  does  not  bless  you.  But  you  must  do  your 
part,  trust  God  &  stop  grieving.  I  cant  write  more  now.  Yours 
truly  Warren  Akin 

If  I  can  get  a  box  I  will  send  you  some  potatoes  Monday. 

Oxford,  April  4th  1864 

[To  Nathan  Land] 

Dear  Sir;  My  children  are  a  great  deal  better.  But  Mary  cannot 
et  speak.  The  strangest  case  I  ever  saw.  If  they  get  no  worse  I  will 
e  at  Manassas**  Wednesday  evening  to  attend  to  arbitrating  a  case 
on  thursday  for  Bro.  Weems.*®  If  I  fail  to  get  there,  please  say  to  him 
my  children  are  too  sick  to  leave  them  is  the  cause  of  my  absence. 
I  expect  to  go  up  on  the  accommodation  train  and  will  stop  at  your 
house. 

If  I  do  not  get  there,  and  bro  Weems’  adversary  will  wait  a  few 
days  I  may  still  go  up.  Or  if  they  will  come  down  here  I  will  attend 
to  the  case  here. 

If  I  am  not  up  at  the  time  mentioned,  you  may  know  that  one  or 
both  of  my  children  are  worse.  Yours  truly 

[To  be  continued.] 

44.  After  secession.  Akin  and  his  neighbors  tried  to  change  the  name 
of  their  town  from  Cassville — which  bad  become  objectionable  owing  to  the 
original  honoree.  Lewis  Cass,  being  a  Yankee — to  Manassas.  The  new  name 
did  not  gain  official  recognition.  But  Akin  was  successful  in  changing  the 
name  of  the  county  from  Cass  to  Bartow,  the  name  being  selected  in  honor 
of  the  hero  of  First  Manassas. 

45.  This  is  probably  A.  J.  Weems,  listed  in  the  1860  census  as  a  minister 
of  Cassrille. 
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LETTERS  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  SAVANNAH,  1861-1865 
Edited  by  Willard  E.  Wight 

The  conflict  of  1861-1865  did  not  divide  the  Githolic  Church 
into  two  independent  bodies  as  was  the  case  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Protestant  denominations;  but  it  did  seriously  dis¬ 
rupt  the  unity  that  had  characterized  the  organization  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Province  of  Baltimore  included 
three  suffragan  bishoprics  in  the  Confederate  States:  Richmond, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  as  well  as,  the  vicariate  apostolic  of  Florida. 
When  the  war  began  the  prelates  of  the  province  were  in  the 
process  of  selecting  for  transmittal  to  Rome  three  names  of  can¬ 
didates  for  the  See  of  Savannah,  then  vacant.  The  breaking  off 
of  ordinary  modes  of  communication  interrupted  the  part  which 
the  Southern  bishops  were  taking.  When  the  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  died  in  July,  1863,  the  suffragan  bishops  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy  were  not  only  unable  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their 
superior,  but  also  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a  voice  in  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  successor. 

The  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  of  entry  worked  a  hard¬ 
ship  upon  the  church  in  the  South.  Supplies  of  all  types  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  services  and  functions  of  the  church  became 
more  and  more  scarce  until  some  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  had 
to  be  seriously  curtailed.  The  disruption  of  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  portions  of  their  dioceses 
seriously  impieded  or  altogether  prevented  the  bishops  from  car¬ 
rying  on  their  customary  visitations  of  their  flocks.  These  and 
other  problems  raised  or  accentuated  by  the  war  are  illustrated 
in  the  letters  written  by  Augustin  Verot,  Bishop  of  Savannah  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Florida,  to  his  friend  Patrick  N.  Lynch,  Bishop 
of  Charleston. 

jean  Marcel  Pierre  Auguste  Verot  was  bom  May  23,  1805, 
in  France  and  was  educated  at  Saint-Sulpice  in  Paris.^  After  his 

1.  This  sketch  of  Verot  is  based  opon  the  following:  Richard  J.  Purcell, 
"Jean  Marcel  Pierre  Auguste  Verot,”  in  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone, 
editors.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (21  toIs.  New  York,  1928-1936), 
XIX.  262-63 :  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  (37  vols.  New 
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ordination  in  1828,  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  where  he  taught  at 
St.  Mary’s  G)llege  and  Seminary  which  the  Sulpician  order  main¬ 
tained  there.  In  1853  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ellicott 
Mills,  Maryland,  and  on  April  25,  1858,  was  consecrated  titular 
Bishop  of  Danaba  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Florida.  It  was  indeed 
a  poor  diocese  he  had  been  called  to  administer;  for  there  were 
only  three  or  four  priests  and  no  religious  institutions  in  the  en¬ 
tire  state. 

On  January  4,  1861,  Verot  preached  a  sermon  on  slavery  in 
which  he  outlined  the  attitude  of  the  church’s  condemnation  of 
the  slave  trade,  imposed  a  code  of  rights  and  duties  upon  masters 
and  slaves  and  sustained  the  property  rights  of  the  masters  in  their 
Negroes.  The  publication  of  this  as  a  tract  for  the  times  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  the  North,  where  he  was  henceforth  con¬ 
sidered  a  rebel  bishop. 

The  See  of  Savannah,  vacant  since  1859,  was  filled  in  July, 
1861,  by  the  transfer  of  Verot  to  that  diocese  but  with  continued 
supervision  of  Florida.  The  war  brought  unusual  demands  on 
the  church,  especially  in  Georgia.  Verot  not  only  furnished  two 
priests  to  attend  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville  Prison  but  him¬ 
self  twice  visited  the  infamous  place.  In  addition  to  furnishing 
chaplains  to  the  army,  nuns  were  sent  to  serve  in  the  military 
hospitals.  Ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of  his  people,  Verot  wrote 
and  had  published  in  1862  a  catechism.  Ruin  and  devastation  were 
widespread  in  Georgia  and  Florida  as  the  result  of  the  war  and 
with  peace  came  reconstruction  both  physical  and  social.  When 
Sherman  took  Savannah,  Verot  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  he  secured  aid  for  his  impoverished  diocese. 

At  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  Verot  was  among  those  who 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope.  During  the  sessions  of  the  council,  St.  Augustine  was 
erected  as  a  see  and  Verot,  at  his  own  request,  relinquished  Sa- 

York,  1892-1951),  XII,  535;  John  H.  O’Donnell,  The  Catholic  Hierarchy  of 
the  United  States,  n90-19ii  (Washington,  1922),  19-20;  Jeremiah  J.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinat  and  Georgia  (New  York,  1879),  540-50; 
Benjamin  J.  Blied,  “Bishop  Verot  of  Savannah,’’  In  The  Georgia  Revieio,  V, 
(Sommer,  1951),  162-69. 
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vannah  for  St.  Augustine.  On  June  lo,  1876,  the  good  bishop 
died  and  was  buried  by  his  sorrowing  people  at  St.  Augustine. 
Under  medium  height,  with  homely  features,  the  embodiment 
of  humility  and  meekness,  and  without  a  particle  of  human  vanity 
or  ostentation,  Verot  comforted  the  Southern  people  in  their 
sorrow,  alleviated  their  crosses,  advocated  their  cause,  and  shed 
the  light  of  religion  far  and  wide  over  the  land. 

The  letters,  in  Verot’s  handwriting,  are  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Diocese  of  Charleston  and  are  here  presented  with  the  gracious 
permission  of  His  Elxcellency  John  J.  Russell,  Bishop  of  Charles¬ 
ton.  Other  than  the  addition  of  punctuation  marks  for  clarity,  the 
letters  are  printed  as  written. 


St  Augustine  Fla  May  7th  1861 

Rt.  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  absence  from  town 
prevented  me  from  receiving  your  communication  sooner.  Thinking 
that  there  would  be  no  council,  I  went  immediately  after  Easter  to 
visit  some  parts  of  the  diocese.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  council 
should  be  held.  I  wrote  about  it  in  time  to  the  Most  Rev.  Abp.  who 
answered  that  the  thing  was  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  po¬ 
litical  excitement.  Besidw  other  business,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  principles  of  abolitionism  (in  accordance  with  the 
council  of  Gangeo)  would  have  been  opportune.  If  therefore  there 
be  yet  some  way  of  holding  a  council  in  Baltimore,  I  would  much 
prefer  it,  &  it  will  be  hard  to  agree  upon  a  list  for  Savannah  without 
it. 

I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  V.  G.  of  Nashville,  or  Dr.  [J.  W.] 
Cummings  [of  New  York].  1  have  seen  Mr.  [Josephl  Plunkett  in 
Baltimore  where  he  had  come  to  make  a  spiritual  retreat.  My  im¬ 
pression  founded,  however,  1  do  not  know  on  what,  [is]  that  he  had 
not  much  talent;  still  I  might  agree  upon  him,  if  I  heard  what  others 
might  have  to  say.  If  it  be  possible  to  have  a  council  in  Baltimore 
towards  the  end  of  June,  I  will  willingly  go,  &  I  think  some  good 
might  result  from  it. 

John  Murphy  of  Baltimore  printed  for  me  a  tract*  for  the 
times  which  was  not  published  in  Baltimore  because  the  Most  Rev. 

2.  Blavery  and  AbolitUmUm.  Being  the  8%b$tance  of  a  Sermon  Preached 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1861, 
Day  of  Public  Humiliation,  Fasting  and  Prayer  (14  pp.).  Aside  from  this 
Baltimore  printing  the  only  other  known  is  that  in  New  Orleans  in  French 
and  in  English.  See  Footnote  5. 
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Abp.  thought  it  would  create  an  excitement.  The  edition  was  sent 
to  me,  via  Charleston  on  one  of  the  steamers  that  ply  between  your 
city  &  Baltimore  care  of  Thomwell?*  (You  introduced  me  to  him 
on  the  streets  of  Charleston).  I  have  not  received  the  bundle.  If  it  be 
not  trespassing  on  your  time  &  kindness,  I  would  be  much  oblijred  to 
you,  if  you  would  inquire  after  that  bundle,  &  in  case  you  tod  it, 
please  to  open  it  &  take  from  it  a  copy  of  the  said  tract,  &  tell  me 
whether  the  circulation  of  it  would  be  calculated  to  do  some  good. 

With  great  respect  &  sincere  affection,  I  remain  your  most  devoted 
servant  &  brother  in  Christ 

Augustin  Verot 

Bisp.  V.  a.  of  Fla. 

S*  Augustine  May  31st  1861 

Right  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  1  wrote  to  you  nearly  a  month  ago  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Council  &  to  the  formation  of  a  list  for  the  See  of  Sa¬ 
vannah;  &  I  have  no  answer  as  yet.  Some  letters  must  have  failed  to 
reach  their  destination,  which  is  not  very  strange  in  this  distracted 
state  of  the  country.  I  have  received  since  a  letter  from  rome  urging 
immediate  action  on  the  See  of  Savannah  with  direction  to  send  3 
new  names.  I  am  ready  to  go  any  where  for  that  purpose.  To  the 
names  that  you  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  I  would  add  Very 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Parke  of  Parkersburg,  Virginia.  1  know  him  to  be 
zealous,  very  pious,  &  of  prepossing  manners.  Another  one  I  would 
yet  prefer  as  more  likely  to  succeed  with  the  clergy  there  which, 
I  am  afraid,  is  not  very  easy  to  manage.  It  is  the  Rev.  Bernard  J. 
McManus  of  St.  John’s  Baltimore.  He  has  built  a  church  &  formed 
there  a  large  congregation.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  would 
do  well  in  Savannah.  These  are  my  views  &  I  hope  thb  letter  will 
have  better  luck  than  the  former  &  that  we  will  agree  on  something. 

With  great  respiect  I  remain  Your  most  Obt  &  humble  brother  in 
Christ 

A.  Verot 

Bisp.  V.  A.  of  Florida 

Rt  Rev.  P.  Lynch 
Bp.  of  Charleston 


Savannah  Dec  23d  1861 

R*  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  cannot  express  how  much  the  calamity  which 


8.  James  Henley  Thomwell  (1812-1862),  the  noted  Presbyterian  divine 
with  whom  Lynch  had  conducted  a  theological  controversy  at  an  earlier 
date.  O’Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas,  308. 
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has  fallen  upon  you  has  afflicted  nie.*  I  was  in  Augusta  at  the  tune 
of  the  awful  visitation,  &  I  ordered  a  collection  there  for  you  &  the 
loss  of  Cathedral  &  house.  The  collection  brought  nearly  $370.  The 
rest  not  collected  here  yesterday  330  or  340  &  some  here  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  in.  Enclosed  you  wUl  find  my  check  for  700  dol.  I  will 
start  immediately  after  Christmas  for  Macon,  Columbus,  &  Atlanta, 
where  I  intend  also  to  take  collections  for  the  same  purpose.  From 
Atlanta  I  will  proceed  to  Jackson  or  Natchez  where  Bsp  Elder  will 
meet  me  to  give  a  retreat  to  his  clergy,  that  will  take  place  at  about  the 
middle  of  February.  I  will  I  think  run  to  New  Orleans  to  pay  a  visit 
to  my  old  friend  Archbishop  Odin.  I  understand  that  Bishop  McGill 
will  be  in  New  Orleans  in  the  course  of  the  same  month.  We  will  have 
a  chance  of  talking  of  various  important  topics.” 

Receive  again  the  expression  of  my  deep  felt  sympathy  in  vour 
loss,  &  believe  me  to  be  your  humble  servt  8c  Br  in  Ct 

Augustin 
Bp  V.  A.  of  Fla 

P.  S.  Mr  Gray  of  Augusta  gave  one  hundred  dollars. 

Grand  Junction  Tenes  Jan  8th  1862 
Rt  Reverend  Dear  Sir,  A  collision  of  cars  which  occurred  yester¬ 
day  caused  me  to  suspend  my  travel  for  one  day  8c  gives  me  leisure 
to  give  you  an  account  of  the  collection  1  have  taken  for  you  in  every 
place  which  I  have  visited.  Macon  gave  almost  $50.00,  Columbus 
$67  8c  Atlanta  $59  8c  I  will  remit  this  little  sum  together  with  a  small 
balance  in  Savannah.  I  remitted  %joo.oo  the  day  before  Christmas 
eve  8c  I  hope  my  check  reached  you,  although  I  was  a  little  uneasy 
about  it,  as  I  did  not  hear  from  you. 

I  wish  also  to  tell  you  that  in  view  of  the  pressing  want  of  cate¬ 
chisms,  I  have  published  another  edition  of  the  same  catechism  with 

4.  On  December  11, 1861,  one  sixth  of  the  city  of  Charleston  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  losses  of  the  diocese  were  the  cathedral,  the  episcopal  residence, 
the  diocesan  seminary  with  its  library,  a  boy’s  orphan  asylum  and  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  building.  The  academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  girl’s  orphan  asylum 
and  a  school  for  poor  girls  were  seriously  injured.  MS  Letter,  Lynch  to  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Association  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Lyons. 
France,  September  7,  1865,  Archives,  Diocese  of  Charleston. 

6.  Verot  left  Atlanta.  January  7,  1862,  and  went  directly  to  New  Orleans 
where  Bishop  Elder  had  gone  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  a  new  church. 
‘"The  Most  Rev.  Abp.  was  very  kind  to  me  and  showed  me  himself  the  chief 
religious  establishments  of  the  city.  My  tract  on  Abolition  ft  Slavery  had 
been  reprinted  there  and  had  been  translated  into  French.”  “Records  of 
the  Elpiscopal  Acts  of  Rt  Rev.  Augustin  Verot  Bishop  of  Savannah  and 
Administrator  Apostolic  of  Florida,”  in  Benedict  Roth,  ed.  Brief  Hiatory 
of  the  Church  of  8t.  Auguatine,  Florida,  (N.p.,  n.d.),  154. 
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some  additions  &  modifications.*  I  thought  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity  of  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  former  editions  in  order 
to  introduce  a  change  which  appeared  to  me  absolutely  necessary. 

If  1  have  made  a  mistake  1  will  regret  it  much,  but  1  do  not  find  any 
positive  decree  in  the  Council  of  Baltimore  about  the  matter;  besides 
circumstances  are  now  changed.  The  catechism  is  in  press  &  dthough 
my  journey  to  Miss,  will  delay  a  little  the  printing  of  it,  still  I  hope 
that  in  less  than  a  month,  I  will  be  able  to  supply  our  children  with 
new  catechisms.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it  as  soon  as  possible  & 

I  will  be  happy  to  profit  by  any  remark  that  you  might  have  to  make 
upon  the  subject.  1  will  also  be  very  happy  to  learn  what  you  intend 
to  do  with  regard  to  your  cathedral.  I  hope  to  see  it  soon  rise  from 
its  ashes  like  a  Phenix.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Propa^tion  of  the  Faith 
will,  if  appealed  to,  make  a  very  handsome  donation. 

Please  remember  me  in  your  prayers.  With  great  regard  I  am  your 
obt  servant  &  devoted  Br  in  C.  J. 

Augustin 
Bisp.  Savan. 

Augusta,  Feb.  ist  1862 

Rt  Rev.  Dear  Sir  Towards  the  end  of  December  last,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  my  check  for  I700,  not  to  go  into  the  general 
fund  for  the  sufferers  in  the  late  fire,  but  for  you  personally  k  the 
church.  I  am  yet  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  sent  & 

1  have  some  fears  that  it  was  lost.  Please  to  relieve  me  of  my  doubt 
by  writing  to  me  in  Savannah  so  that  I  may  receive  the  letter  on 
Monday,  as  I  intend  to  stan  for  Florida  on  Tuesday.  I  have  yet 
nearly  $200  which  I  have  collected  in  other  p>arts  of  the  Diocese  for 
the  same  purpose;  I  will  send  them  as  soon  as  I  hear  that  the  first 
remittance  has  reached  you. 

Please  accept  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  deep  sympathy  &  of 
the  sincere  attachment  with  which  1  am  your  most  devoted  servant 
k  Br  in  C.  J. 

Augustin 
Bsp.  Savan. 

Savannah  Sept  2d  1862 

Rt  Rev  Dear  Sir,  I  write  to  you  at  the  request  of  the  Superioress 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  St  Augustine  to  beg  you  to  give  information 

6.  A  Oeneral  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  on  the  Basis  Adopted 
by  the  Plenary  Conndl  of  Baltimore.  For  the  Use  of  Catholics  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America,  with  slight  additions  and  Modifications.  Ordered 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Augustin  Verot,  Bishop  of  Bawnnah.  VJL.  of  Florida.  Au¬ 
gusta,  Oa.:  Published  by  F.  H.  Singer,  1862,  72  pp. 
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about  the  uncle  of  the  two  young  Ladies  the  Misses  Hennissey  who 
are  now  in  St  Augustine.  The  sisters  have  received  or  heard  nothing 
of  him  since  May  last,  &  they  feel  desirious  to  present  their  bill. 

I  brought  out  of  S*  Augu^ine  7  sisters,  leaving  there  only  4.’  These 
seven  sisters  are  now  on  their  way  to  Columbus  where  they  will  try 
to  found  a  house.  They  came  inaeed  in  hard  times;  but  the  Lord,  I 
trust,  will  prosper  their  way. 

1  have  bwn  a  prisoner  of  the  Yankees  for  ten  days  for  they  re¬ 
fused  to  give  me  a  pass  to  return  to  Savannah,  though  at  last  they 
granted  it.  How  long  will  be  the  war  last?  What  fnghtful  amount 
of  evil  does  it  not  entail  upon  the  people.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  was 
in  France  to  represent  things  there  in  their  true  light  &  cause  perhaps 
an  intervention  from  the  Emperor.  At  other  times  I  imagine  that  a 
Committee  of  Catholic  Bishops  going  to  Washington  under  a  flag 
of  truce  might  perhaps  induce  Lincoln  &  his  cabinet  to  desist  from 
the  ruinous  course  which  they  persue.®  But  all  these  are  vain  imagina¬ 
tions,  &  we  have  only  to  kiss  the  hand  that  chastises  the  country-. 

I  often  hear  that  Bishop  Hughes  is  &  speaks  against  the  South.  I  ao 
not  believe  what  I  hear.  Still  I  would  like  to  hear  his  ailments 
against  the  justice  of  the  Southern  cause. 

My  compliments  to  all  your  clergy.  I  arrived  here  the  very  day 
Path'  [Leon]  Pillion  left,  &  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  myself  make  him 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  our  poor  mansion.  I  hope  that  you  have  now 
somewhat  rested  from  the  great  labors  imposed  on  you  by  the  late 
fire  8t  wishing  you  a  continuation  of  good  health  1  am  your  very 
affectionate  &  obt  Bro  in  C  J 

Augustin 

Bisp.  Sav.  V.  A.  Fla. 

when  you  took  the  trouble  &  did  me  the  honor  of  calling  on  me  in 
R*  Rf.v.  Dear  Sir,  I  regretted  exceedingly  not  to  have  been  at  home 

Savannah  Sep.  19th  1862 

myhumble  mansion.  The  only  consolation  I  have  is  that  “a  qui  se 
differe,  n’est  pas  perdu.”  1  desire  indeed  very  much  to  converse  with 

7.  There  Is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  number  of  sistera 
listed  in  his  episcopal  acta:  “I  remained  at  St  Augustine  nearly  two  months; 
I  there  prepared  some  children  for  1st  Communion.  I  was  refused  a  pass 
to  go  out  for  10  days,  but  obtained  one  for  me  and  for  fire  sisters  whom  I 
established  in  Columbus  in  October.**  Verot  "Elplscopal  Acts,**  166. 

8.  Later  in  the  war,  the  Reverend  Joseph  P.  O’Connell  of  Columbia. 
South  Carolina,  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  grand  peace  party  which 
all  would  he  Invited  to  join.  It  was  his  opinion  “that  if  both  Governments 
apimlnted  a  half  dosen  Catholic  priests,  and  empowered  them  to  devise  an 
end  to  this  conflict,  before  one  week  they  would  settle  the  whole  difficulty, 
and  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  both  parties.**  The  Pacificator,  March  11, 
1866. 
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you  about  the  union  of  the  two  communities.  Mother  Liguori  who 
is  now  in  Columbus,  together  with  Mother  Agnes  who  is  yet  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  not  having  been  able  to  proceed  on  account  of  sickness,  seem 
to  understand  pretty  well  training  novices  to  religious  life,  habits,  & 
discipline. 

I  regret  also  that  I  have  to  state  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  send 
Path.  [Henry  Peter]  Clavreul  to  the  rescue  of  Path.  Pillion,  although 
I  would  like  very  much  to  gratify  you  &  him  by  so  doing.  1  have 
appointed  Path.  Clavreul  President  of  the  Male  School  that  1  have 
endeavoured  lately  to  organize  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than  be¬ 
fore.  He  also  has  charge  of  our  orphan  boys.  In  addition  to  that. 
Path.  [Jeremiah  Prancis]  O  Neill  [Sr]  is  unwell,  &  asks  me  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  the  country  among  his  relatives  &  friends.  1  cannot 
refuse  him,  &  so  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  impossibility  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  &  you  will  accept  I  hope  the  will  for  the  deed.  I 
write  to  Moth.  Liguori  to  send  her  bill  to  Mr.  Hennessy  in  care  of 
your  Lordship.  My  respects  to  all  your  clergy  &  I  beg  you  to  re¬ 
member  me  in  your  prayers. 

I  am  very  respectfully  &  affectionately  your  devoted 

S*  &  Br.  in  C.  J. 

Augustin 
Bisp  Savan 

Savannah  Sept  23d  1862 

R*  Rev.  Dear  Sir  Please  to  send  the  money  directly  to  Columbus 
in  a  check  payable  to  rev.  William  J.  Hamilton.  The  sisters  there  need 
all  their  funds  as  indeed  must  be  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  a  house. 
The  two  Misses  Hennesy  would  have  come  with  us  from  St  Augus¬ 
tine  if  they  had  been  able,  in  order  to  come  out  of  Yankeedom; 
but  the  general  would  not  give  them  a  pass.  They  will  of  course  be 
well  taken  care  of  as  we  have  left  funds  with  the  Sisters  who  remain 
in  St  Augustine.  It  may  be  however  that  St  Augustine  will  soon  be 
wrested  from  the  Yankees,  as  I  see  that  Gen.  [Joseph]  Pinegan  does 
not  remain  inactive. 

I  am  with  great  regard  your  devoted  St  in  C.  J. 

Augustin  Verot 
Bisp.  Savan 

J.  M.  J.  Savannah,  Peb.  25th  1863 

R*  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  your  Lordship,  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse.  The  Church  at  Augusta  [St.  Patrick’s]  which  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  in  the  ConMeracy  is  to  be  consecrated 
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on  Low  Sunday  Apr.  12th.*  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  have  raised 
by  their  own  most  liberal  subscriptions  this  magnificent  structure 
which  they  ask  to  be  consecrated,  &  although  the  Trustee  System  has 
been  hitherto  followed  there,  they  now  transfer  the  title  of  the 
Church  to  me  &  my  lawful  successors.  They  are  prepared  to  defray 
all  the  expenses  necessary"  for  a  dedication  performed  with  all  the 
solemnity  that  the  ritual  of  the  church  desires  on  such  a  grand  oc¬ 
casion.  I  will  perform  myself  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work  in 
the  consecration  of  the  building,  but  I  beg  of  you  to  lend  some  as¬ 
sistance  in  preaching  to  the  congregation.  There  will  be  two  occa¬ 
sions  when  preaching  will  be  desirable;  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
ceremonies,  when  the  crowd  is  kept  out  of  the  building,  &  then  after¬ 
wards  at  the  High  Mass  after  the  consecration  of  the  church.  1  write 
Bishop  [John]  ^inlan  of  Mobile  to  preach  on  the  first  occasion,  & 
as  you  are  the  Senior  Bishop  &  also  a  quasi  metropolitan  having  had 
formerly  Augusta  &  Savannah  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Sec, 

I  wish  you  to  preach  at  the  High  Mass.  I  am  bold  enough  to  tell  you 
in  my  name  &  that  of  the  good  people  of  Augusta,  that  we  cannot 
accept  of  any  excuse  in  this  matter  &  1  hope  that  you  will  also  bring 
with  you  as  many  clergymen  as  you  can  possibly  spare.  Their  presence 
being  almost  indispensable  for  the  ceremonies.  The  people  of  the  City 
will  endeavour  to  make  you  as  comfortable  as  can  be  done  in  these 
truly  hard  times. 

I  am  with  great  respect  your  most  obt  &  humble  servant  &  Bro.  in 
C.  J. 

Augustm  Verot 
Bisp  Savan 

Rt  Rev  P.  Lynch  D  D 
Bishop  of  charleston 

Savannah,  March  28th  1863 

R*  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  have  invited  all  the  Prelates  of  the  Confederacy, 
as  you  desired  me  to  do,  &  I  have  received  the  answer  of  the  Bishops 
of  Richmond  &  Mobile  who  will  be  present  to  perform  the  duty 
assigned  to  them.  1  trust  Bishops  Elder  [of  Natchez]*®  and  Whelan 

9.  “This  connection  took  place  according  to  all  the  mles  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  consecration.  Low  Sunday,  Apr.  12th.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Charleston,  P.  Ljmch,  consecrated  the  two  side  altars.  The  Bishop  of  Rich¬ 
mond  (John  McGill)  preached  at  High  Mass,  which  ended  a  short  time  before 
3  o’clock.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Mobile,  Dr.  Quinlan,  preached  outside 
during  the  first  part  of  the  ceremonies,  and  Dr.  Lynch  preached  at  Vespers.’' 
Verot,  “Episcopal  Acts,”  167. 

10.  Elder  did  not  go  but  realised  be  should  have  gone  “but  it  was  too 
soon  after  Ekmter,  for  one  to  have  any  certainty  of  arriving  in  time.  It 
takes  a  day  A  a  half  to  reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  Rail  Road.”  MS  Frag¬ 
ment  of  letter,  EHder  to  Odin,  1863,  EHder  Letterbook,  VIII,  319,  Archives. 
Diocese  of  Natches. 
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[of  Nashville]  will  also  be  present,  &  thus  all  the  Prelates  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  will  be  there  I  trust.^^  If  you  have  five  vestments,  I  would 
be  most  obliged  to  your  Lordship  to  take  a  set  with  you  to  Augusta. 

I  will  have  oil  enough  for  the  ceremony  of  H.  Thursday.  1  heard 
that  Path.  Pillion  had  returned  safe  from  Nassau.  I  hope  he  will  be 
one  of  those  you  will  bring  along  with  you  to  Augusta,  if  it  can  be 
done. 

With  great  respect  I  am  your  most  obt  servant  &  devoted  Br  in 

C.  J. 

Augustin  Verot 

Bisp.  Sav.  V  a.  Pla 

Savannah  Oct  5th  1863 

R*  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  have  now  returned  from  my  second  trip  to 
Plorida  &  I  have  heard  nothing  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  the  abp.  I  expected  to  find  a  letter  from  you  in  Lake 
Qty;  but  1  found  none;  I  suppose  the  matter  of  going  North  is 
dropped  altogether.  When  in  St.  Augustine  the  Cof.  told  me  that 
Abp.  Purcel  with  whom  he  is  well  acquainted  had  crossed  the  lines 
to  go  to  Mobile.  I  expected  to  hear  something  of  the  object  of  his 
visi^  &  I  find  that  he  has  not  come  &  perhaps  cannot  come  at  all 
with  safety  to  his  person.  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you  a  project 
I  have  of  inviting  all  the  faithful  of  Georgia  8c  Plorida  to  pray  more 
particularly  for  peace  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  8c  desires 
of  our  Holy  Pather.'*  I  intend  to  invite  all  my  people  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  during  the  Novena  or  octave  of  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  8c  to  pray  for  peace.  I  will  require  my  clergy 
to  prepare  the  people  for  that  general  communion  by  proper  exercises. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  all  the  Catholics  of  the  Nation  m  a  state  of 
grace  would  unite  to  ask  peace  of  Almighty  God,  heaven  would  not 
refuse  us  that  favour.  I  propose  this  to  you  to  unite  in  this  supplica¬ 
tion  to  obtain  peace  by  humble  8c  fervent  prayer.  1  have  written  to 
Abp  Hughes  8c  some  other  Bishops  about  it  8c  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  feel  inclined  to  adopt  my  suggestions.  Please  to  communicate 
to  me  your  own  views  about  it.  I  have  also  written  to  Cardinal 
[Alessandro]  Bamabo  from  S*  Augustine  asking  him  to  obtain  from 
the  Holy  See  a  Plenary  Indulgence  for  all  those  who,  from  the  ist 

11.  This  was  not  exactly  all  the  prelates  of  tbe  Confederacy.  The  lack 
of  mention  of  all  but  the  Bishop  of  Natchitoches  can  be  accounted  for.  The 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans  was  in  Europe  as  was  the  newly  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Galveston  and  the  See  of  Little  Rock  was  vacant. 

12.  On  October  18,  1868,  Pope  Pins  IX  had  written  to  Archbishop  Hughes 
of  New  York  and  Archbishop  Odin  of  New  Orleans  enjoining  them  to  employ 
their  prayers  and  influences  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Blled,  Oatholict 
and  the  Civil  War,  89. 
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day  of  December  to  the  20th  will  receive  Holy  Communion  &  pray 
for  peace.  It  is  true  I  cannot  well  expect  to  receive  an  answer  in  time, 
unless  the  Holy  Father  writes  to  some  Northern  Bishop  &  His  letter 


The  Rev.  Mother  of  Columbia^*  has  written  to  me  concerning  one 
of  their  sisters  whose  health  requires  a  milder  climate  as  S*  Augus¬ 
tine.  I  have  no  objection  to  her  going  there  although  I  am  amid 
that  the  fatigue  of  such  a  journey  will  hurt  her  it  she  is  already 
pretty  far  gone.  But  the  Yankees  seem  to  be  willing  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  Sisters  who  have  been  kind  to  their  wounded  soloiers  in 
Charleston. 


I  was  in  hope  when  in  S*  Augustine  that  the  Yankees  were  going 
to  give  up  the  siege  of  Charleston,  as  they  seemed  dispirited  about  it. 
I  am  afraid  I  made  a  mistake  &  they  have  suspended  operations  only 
to  resume  them  more  fiercely.  Please  to  pray  for  me.  1  am  with  great 
respect  your  humble  S*  &  dev.  Bro.  in  C  J 

Augustin  Verot 
Bisp  Sav.  V.  A.  F. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Charleston 


Savannah  Decemb.  i6th  1863 

R*  Rev.  Dear  sir,  I  find  myself  in  the  necessity  of  consulting  with 
you  on  the  way  of  obtaining  a  bottle  of  olive  oil  for  the  ceremony 
Holy  Thursday.  I  have  various  specimens  of  olive  oil,  the  bottles 
among  them  that  you  had  the  kindness  of  sending  last  year.  It  is  my 
impression  that  they  are  not  olive  oil;  for  olive  oil  congeals  before 
water  &  I  remember  it  distinctly  from  observation  at  home  in  France 
where  the  oil  is  exceedingly  common.  Indeed  books  on  chemistry 
state  the  same.  Now  all  these  specimens  of  oils,  so  called  “olive”  did 
not  congeal  when  exposed  at  my  window  during  that  tolerably  sharp 
spell  of  cold  weather  we  had  lately.  A  little  oil  found  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  which  I  used  last  year  on  H.  Thursday  congealed  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  others  remained  perfectly  liquid  without  any  symptom  of 
even  remote  congealation.  Please  to  inquire  about  this.  All  my  books 
on  chemistry  are  in  S*  Augustine.  I  cannot  consult  any  thing.  If  you 
know  of  some  specimen  of  oil  which  would  congeal  by  a  mMerately 
cold  weather  please  to  procure  it  &  let  me  have  a  bottle;  or  else  I  do 
not  know  what  I  shall  do  for  the  ceremony  Holy  Thursday. 

Allow  me  to  send  you  my  condolence  for  the  dreadful  state  your 
city  is  in,  being  every  now  &  then  visited  by  such  unwelcome 
missels  as  shells  are.  I  hope  you  are  far  from  the  range  of  these  mes- 


IS.  Madame  Marie  Baptista  Ljmch  (Ellen  Lynch),  slater  of  the  Bishop 
of  Charleston,  was  Mother  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  O’Connell.  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinat,  278. 
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sengcrs  of  death  &  I  trust  the  Yankees  will  not  improve  their  bal¬ 
listics  &  pyrotechnics  so  far  as  to  annoy  the  distant  parts  of  the  city 
where  I  presume  the  population  has  fled.  May  God  bring  soon  such 
doin«  to  an  end  &  grant  us  peace  for  which  we  have  prayed  fervently 
&  will  continue  to  pray  until  we  are  heard. 

With  great  respect  I  remain  your  humble  servant  &  dvd  Br.  in  C.  J. 

Augustin  Verot 
Bisp  Savan 

P.S.  I  get  the  “Ordo”  printed  in  Macon.  I  hope  it  will  give  more 
satisfaction  than  that  of  last  year. 

Savannah  January  ist  1864 

R*  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  send  you  with  all  my  heart  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  trusting  that  the  year  which  is  now  commencing  will  be 
a  happy  year,  a  happier  one  than  its  predecessor.  1  have  your  favour 
of  the  28th  ultimo  &  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  you  have  a  small 
quantity  of  genuine  olive  oil  to  spare  after  you  have  subjected  it  to 
me  test  of  cold  which  will  not  be  long  coming  judging  from  the 
piercing  wind  which  is  now  blowing.  I  nave  a  nivor  to  ask  of  you; 
we  will  have  our  retreat  &  synod  during  the  week  of  Septuagesima 
Sunday,  beginning  Monday  evening  January  25th.  Would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  allow  Path.  Pillion  to  attend  here  in  Savannah  for  the  sake 
of  the  sick  calls  which  come  during  the  retreat.  Two  years  ago  I 
had  P.  [Edmund]  Aubril;  last  year  I  had  nobody  &  it  interfered  with 
the  exercises  which  some  had  to  miss  on  account  of  the  sick  calls. 
I  would  then  feel  very  grateful  if  you  would  grant  my  request,  &  it 
might  prove  a  pleasant  trip  to  Path.  Pillion  &  save  him  from  the  shells 
for  a  few  days. 

The  ordos  have  not  yet  come  but  they  will  not  delay  long  coming, 
as  I  have  corrected  the  last  proof  sometime  ago;  I  will  forward  some 
to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  with  the  greatest  respect  your  humble  servant  &  dev  bro.  in 

Augustin  Verot 
Bisp.  Savan. 

Savannah  March  22“  1864 

Rt.  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  communicating  to  me  the  im¬ 
portant  move  alluded  to  in  your  letter.^*  It  is  my  personal  impres¬ 
sion  that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  &  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  have  reached  such  a  hei^t,  that  there  is  no  impropriety,  nay 
good  &  urgent  cause  for  the  clergy  to  do  what  they  can  to  stop  the 

14.  Lynch  had  evidently  written  Verot  that  he  waa  going  to  Europe  as 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States  to  the  Chnrch  States. 
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awful  bloodshed  that  has  now  stained  the  land  for  3  long  years.  But 
I  will  add  that  I  do  not  see  what  good  your  mission  to  the  Holy 
Father  can  do  toward  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  solemn  embassy  to  the  emperor  of  the  French  imploring  him 
to  interfere  in  the  name  of  humanity,  civilization  &  liberty,  &  another 
to  Maxmilian  offering  him  an  alliance  offensive  &  defensive  with  the 
Confederacy  would  do  more  good.  Certainly  I  would  advise  you  by 
all  means,  when  in  Paris  to  ask  for  an  audience  of  the  Em^ror  & 
beseech  him  to  have  pity  on  this  poor  distracted  country  once  so 
prosperous  &  now  plunged  in  unspeakable  sufferings,  without  any 
hope  of  liberation  unless  some  foreign  interference  supervene.  I  give 
my  own  views,  as  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  do  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  the  cessation  of  the  deplorable  state  of  things  we  are  in. 

I  have  a  priest  here  in  Savannah  whom  I  have  been  obliged  for 
various  reasons  to  recall  from  Tallahassee.  His  health  &  turn  of  mind 
are  not  such  as  to  make  him  notably  useful  to  the  Mission.  I  would 
therefore  be  elad  to  send  him  home  to  Normandy  if  possible.  It  is 
Fath.  regnouf  whom  you  saw,  I  believe  as  a  deacon  3  years  ago.  He 
might  be  a  companion  to  you  as  far  as  France  if  you  have  no  other. 
Please  to  let  me  know  if  you  would  like  to  have  him  in  your  company. 
I  have  not  of  course  spoken  to  him  about  it.  Our  vestments  &  altar 
furniture  are  becoming  old  &  worn  out.  If  you  could  bring  out 
to  me  the  offerings  of  the  “Dames  de  I’Ouvre  Apostolique  rue  des 
Portes  a  Paris”  I  would  be  under  great  obligation  to  you.  TTiese  ladies 
are  convented  with  the  association  for  the  propagation  of  faith  & 
present  eveiy’  year  to  Missionaries  a  number  of  church  linens  &  vest¬ 
ments  &c.  If  you  would  call  on  them  &  thank  them  in  my  name,  they 
would  also  no  doubt  make  an  offering  to  your  diocese. 

With  great  regard  &  fervent  wishes  for  the  full  success  of  your 
undertaking  I  remain  yours  truly  in  C  J 

Augustin  Verot 
Bishp  Savan 

Rt  Rev  D'  Lynch 
Bishop  of  Charleston 

Augusu  April  2^  1864 

R*  Rev.  Dear  Sir  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  that  I  could  not 
prevail  upon  Fath.  Regnouf  to  accompany  you.  He  is  afraid  of  dying 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage  &  sea  sickness,  he  is  afraid  of  being 
caught  by  the  Yankees,  &  above  all  he  tells  me  his  father  &  mother 
are  mad  against  him  for  having  come  to  America  &  they  would  not 
receive  him.  So  I  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  urge  any  more.  I  wish 
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you  a  pleasant  passage  &  full  success.  I  recommend  myself  to  your 
prayers  &  I  will  not  forget  you  in  mine. 

Very  respectfully  yours  in  C  J 
Augustin  Verot 
Bp.  Sav. 

Paris  des  missions  etrangere  127  rue  de  Bac 

August  loth  1865 

Rt  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  I  had  yesterday  a  conversation  with  M'  A.  Cochin 
(25  rue  S*  Guillaume)  in  which  he  mentioned  your  name  with  re¬ 
spect  &  interest,  and  on  hearing  the  unfavourable  turn  which  your 
application  at  Washington  has  taken,  he  wished  me  to  tell  you  that 
he  sees  often  Bigelow^®  &  Summer  &  that  through  them  he  could 
perhaps  be  useful  to  you.  You  may  write  to  him  if  you  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient.  I  will  start  from  Brest  on  the  26th  inst.  &  if  you  have  any 
commands  for  home,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  convey  them.  Please 
to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  my  respects  to  Path.  Birmingham. 
1  hope  that  better  things  are  in  store  for  us. 

With  great  respect  I  am  vour  humble  servant  &  devoted  Br.  in 
C.  J.  1 

A.  Verot  * 

Bisp.  Sav. 

Rt.  Rev.  D'  Lynch 
Bish  of  Charleston 

A  NEW  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS  LETTER 

Edited  by  David  Bonnell  Green* 

JOEL  Chandler  Harris’  gift  for  making  friends  is  well  known, 
and  it  seems  clear,  though  the  evidence  is  not  plentiful,  that 
the  Boston  publisher  James  Ripley  Osgood  should  be  numbered 
among  them.  The  two  men  met  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1882,* 
and  the  friendship  must  have  developed  rapidly.  Harris  was  soon 
relying  on  Osgood  for  advice  with  regard  to  his  writing  and  pub¬ 
is.  John  Bigelow  (1817-1911)  was  at  that  time  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Prance,  having  received 
his  commission  on  April  4,  1865.  Margaret  Clapp,  Forgotten  First  Citizen: 
John  Bigeloic  (Boston,  1947),  234. 

*A  member  of  the  Department  of  English,  Bryn  Mawr  (College. 

1.  According  to  Arlin  W.  Turner,  Oeorge  W.  Cable,  a  Biography  (Durham, 
N.  C..  1966),  121. 
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lishing,*  and  he  gave  Osgood  his  second  book.  Nights  With  Uncle 
Remus,  to  publish.  The  letter  from  Harris  to  Osgood  which  is 
here  printed  for  the  first  time  is  written  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
badinage  that  the  former  would  hardly  have  used  with  a  formal 
business  acquaintance. 

James  Ripley  Osgood,  who  surprisingly  does  not  appear  in  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  came  of  an  old  Maine  family. 
He  was  bom  in  Fryeburg,  .Maine,  February  22,  1836,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Bowdoin  in  1854,  whereupion  he  became  a  clerk  with 
Ticknor  and  Fields  in  Boston.  He  was  clerk  from  1855  to  1864, 
in  which  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  leading 
partner  of  Fields,  Osgood  and  Company  in  1870  after  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  James  T.  Fields.  The  company  became  James  R.  Osgood 
and  Company,  1871-1878  and  again  1880-1885,  ^  which  latter 
year  the  “financial  embarrassment”— or  bankmptcy— in  which  the 
company  found  itself  led  to  Osgood’s  retirement.  He  quickly 
joined  Harper  and  Brothers,  however,  “taking  the  London  ag¬ 
ency  for  their  numerous  publications.”  Late  in  1890  he  formed 
the  London  publishing  house  of  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  and  Com¬ 
pany— in  effect  still  Harper’s  London  agent— which  published 
among  other  things  the  first  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles,  and  died  on  May  18,  1892.  He  never  married.* 

The  letter  which  follows*  is  of  interest  not  only  in  providing 
further  evidence  of  Harris’  friendship  with  Osgood  but  in  show¬ 
ing  his  practical  awareness  of  the  commercial  value  of  his  work 
and  of  methods  for  increasing  its  sale. 

2.  See  Julia  C.  Harris,  The  Life  and  Lettert  of  Joel  Chandler  Barrie 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1918).  200,  n.  1;  see  also  pp.  170-72,  187,  191  (or 
(nrtlier  material  on  the  relationship  of  the  two  men;  and  see  Benjamin 
Lc«se,  ”A  Newly-Discovered  Joel  Chandler  Harris  Letter,”  in  Oeorffia  Hie- 
torical  Quarterly,  XXXVII  (Dec.,  1953),  34M6. 

3.  This  account  of  Osgood  is  based  on  the  article  in  John  Howard  Brown, 
ed.,  Lamb’e  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Statee  (Boston,  1903), 
VI,  88,  and  on  the  obituaries  in  the  Netc  York  Daily  Tribune,  May  20,  1892, 
p.  7.  and  the  Boeton  Evening  Tranecript,  May  19,  1892,  p.  5. 

4.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Julian  LaRose  Harris  and  Mrs.  Julia  Collier 
Harris,  and  Miss  Anna  B,  Hewitt  and  the  Haverford  College  Library  for 
their  generous  permission  to  publish  this  letter,  which  is  in  the  Roberts 
Collection.  I  should  additionally  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Harris  and  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Ehiglisb,  Ehnory  University,  for  their  helpfulness  in  Uie  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  letter.  Canceled  words  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets.  At  the 
top  of  the  letter  in  another  hand — presumably  Osgood’s — is  written:  "a 
Nov.  26.” 
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The  Constitution 

Atlanta,  Ga.  1883: 

Editorial  Rooms.  12  November 

My  Dear  Osgood:  The  book®  is  very  nice  with  the  exception  of  that 
fatal  “NOTE”  fronting  the  stories.®  That  note  was  intended  only  for 
the  magazine  series,’  and  how  it  got  in  the  [p.]  book  passes  my  com- 

f>rehension.  I  marked  it  out  in  the  proofs,  and  it  was  taken  out;  but, 
ike  [But]  your  friend  Butler,  it  will  not  down."  I  am  better  satisfied 
with  Butler  than  I  am  with  the  note— for  Butler  at  least  is  oiU.  Were 
copies  sent  to  the  New  York  papers?  1  see  no  mention  made  of  it. 
There  is  a  Remus  cult  in  New  York,  and  I  think  you  would  not  go 
far  amiss  to  work  it  up  a  little.  When  you  advertise  it  again,  let  the 
fact  be  set  forth  that  there  is  much  new  matter  which  has  never 
before  seen  the  light. 

I  enclose  you  some  of  my  impressions  in  which  your  name  is 
handled  rather  familiarly,  but  I  hope  not  offensively.® 

5.  Nights  WithVncle  Remus  (Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  and  Companj, 
1883).  For  an  interesting  critical  discussion  of  the  book,  see  John  Stafford, 
“Patterns  of  Meaning  in  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,"  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  XVIII  (1946),  89-108. 

6.  The  note  (Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,  p.  xxzrlii)  reads  as  follows: 
“To  give  a  cue  to  the  Imagination  of  the  reader,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  that  the  stories  related  in  this  volume  are  supposed  to  be  told  to  a 
little  boy  on  a  Southern  plantation,  before  the  war,  by  an  old  family  ser¬ 
vant.”  It  was  removed  from  later  editions. 

7.  In  the  Century  Magazine,  XXVI  (July,  1883),  340-49  (August,  1883), 
611-23  (September,  1883),  772-81.  The  note  is  to  be  found  on  page  340  and 
reads  “paper”  instead  of  “volume.”  Two  other  magazine  series  were  included 
in  Nights  With  Uncle  Remus:  Scribner’s  Monthly,  XXII  (June,  1881),  241-48 
(July,  1881),  443-53  (August,  1881),  608-16,  under  the  general  title  “A  Rainy 
Day  with  Uncle  Remus”;  Critic,  I  (1881),  45-46,  104,  347-48.  There  are 
numerous  variations  between  the  magazine  text  of  the  stories  and  that  of 
the  book,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Scribner’*  Monthly  series.  The 
changes  are  generally  minor,  but  occasionally  matter  of  interest  has  been 
excised,  e.  g.,  the  Ixrak  omits  the  first  sentence  of  a  footnote  (Scribner’s 
Monthly,  XXII.  444),  which  reads  as  follows:  “The  excursions  of  John 
Burroughs  are  made  in  the  day-time,  and  Walt  Whitman  is  to  be  pardoned 
if  he  refuse  to  trust  his  sixty-odd  years  to  the  winds  that  rise  and  shake 
their  wings  after  dark;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  one  of  these,  or  some  other 
genial  explorer,  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  this  mystery  of  the 
night  which  Uncle  Remus  fantastically  names  the  ’Wlllls-whlstlers.’ ”  The 
magazineseries’  account  for  chapters  1-27  and  29-35  of  the  book;  presumably 
the  other  stories  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  or  initially  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

8.  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (1818-1893)  general  in  the  Northern  Army,  mili¬ 
tary  governor  of  New  Orleans,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  1881-1883.  Butler 
was  defeated  for  re-election  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  1882.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  public 
office.  See  Robert  S.  Holzman,  Stormy  Ben  Butler  (New  York,  1954). 

9.  These  have  not  survived  along  with  the  letter. 
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Give  my  regards  to  Mr.  Anthony,^®  and  say  to  Riplcy^^  that  I 
caught  him  a  huge  whipporwill  moth  the  other  night,  but  I  left  it  on 
my  table  and  the  cat  got  it.  Next  spring,  however,  I  will  keep  his 
collection  in  mind,  and  try  to  add  to  it  some  of  our  fancy  feUows. 
Particularly  do  1  desire  to  send  him  a  very  rare  Butterfly  which  seems 
to  have  the  shape  and  characteristics  of  a  spider.^ 

Please  import  two  copies  of  the  English  ^idon,^®  and  forward  them 
under  cover  to  Lynch  &  Lester,  Bool^llers,  Adanta.*® 

Faithfully  yours; 

J.  C  Harris 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ATLANTA  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  A 
CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER 

Contributed  by  Andrew  Forest  Muir* 

Near  Atlanta  Ga  August  5th  1864 

Mr  D.  B.  Cain 

Father:  I  seat  myself  this  day  to  write  you  a  letter  as  I  have  neg¬ 
lected  writing  since  1  cam  from  Home  unt^l  now.  Mr  Webb  is  going 
to  Start  for  home  tomorrow  and  I  have  a  good  chance  of  sending 
[it]  to  you  all 

This  letter  leaves  me  in  good  health  and  Rufus  Ford  Tom  Ryan, 
McDonald,  Geo  Stewart,  as  L.  J  Whkdngton,  Nance  L.  Aldrich 
(from  our  Co.)  are  all  in  good  health  1  saw  Brother  Hardy  yester¬ 
day  and  he  was  well  with  the  excepdon  of  his  wounds,  which  he 
received  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  July  with  a  piece  of  Bum  Shell 
in  his  right  foot,  his  is  a  slight  wound,  the  skin  is  not  broken  but 


10.  Andrew  Varlck  Stout  Anthony  (1835-1906),  wood  engraver.  According 
to  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography:  “From  1866  to  1889  he  superin¬ 
tended,  with  delicate  taste,  the  production  ot  fine  editions  for  Tlcknor  4 
Fields;  Fields,  Osgood  k  Co.;  and  James  R.  Osgood  k  Co.,  in  Boston.” 

11.  Ripley  Osgood  Anthony  (d.  1902),  son  of  Andrew  Anthony,  a  prom¬ 
ising  artist  who  died  at  thirty-five. 

12.  I  have  been  unable  further  to  identify  this  insect 

IS.  Nighti  with  Uncle  Remue,  Myth$  and  Legende  of  the  Old  Plantation 
(London:  Trflbner  k  Co.  [188^. 

14.  James  F.  Lynch  and  J.  Frank  Lester  conducted  a  business  as  book¬ 
sellers  and  stationers  at  7  Whitehall  St  under  the  name  of  Lynch  k  Lester; 
see  Atlanta,  Oa.,  City  Directory,  VIII  (1884). 

*Thls  letter,  addressed  by  J.  Isaiah  Cain  to  Dempsey  Benton  (>iin,  at 
Little  Spring,  Franklin  (bounty,  Mississippi,  was,  about  1943,  in  the  possession 
of  a  descendant  Benton  Cain,  then  a  student  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
For  ease  in  reading,  paragraph  divisions  have  been  provided;  otherwise, 
the  letter  is  reproduced  verbatim  ac  litteratim.  [Mr.  Muir  is  a  resident 
of  Houston,  Texas.  Ed.] 
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his  foot  is  mashed,  his  foot  was  bursted,  John  T.  Jones  was  wounded 
on  the  28th  slightly  in  the  leg,  I  have  not  saw  John,  he  is  gone  back 
to  his  Co,  Calvin  was  not  wounded,  he  is  well  and  with  his  com¬ 
mand,  I  have  not  saw  him  since  the  fight  commenced, 
there  has  been  two  battles  fought  at  this  place,  one  was  fought 
July  2 1  St  and  the  other  on  the  28th,  and  there  is  heavy  skirmishing 
nearly  all  the  time  in  front  of  Atlanta,  but  our  men  are  well  fortifyed, 
the  Yankees  Crossed  the  Chattahoochee  river  about  the  15th  of  July 
and  Moved  on  tow-ards  Stone  Mountain  which  is  on  the  Georgia 
State  rail  road  15  miles  from  Atlanta,  they  taken  possession  of  the 
rail  road  at  that  place  and  went  down  the  rail  road  40  miles  from 
Atlanta,  (or  sent  raiding  Cavalry)  they  tore  up  the  road  and  de¬ 
stroyed  every  thing  as  they  went  and  came  from  there  up  the  rail 
road  and  attacted  Atlanta  from  the  east  side  on  the  20th  and  our 
men  repulsed  them  and  our  forces  attacted  them  on  the  21st,  and 
captured  many  prisoners,  3,000  is  the  No.  I  think  or  as  far  as  I  have 
ascertained  on  that  day  they  changed  there  base,  and  moved  around 
on  the  north  side  of  Town  and  Keped  Moving  to  our  left  (there 
right)  untill  they  were  on  the  west  side  of  Atlanta  and  our  forces 
attacted  them  again  on  the  28th  and  did  not  accomplish  there  ob¬ 
jection  as  they  found  the  Yankees  to  strong  for  them  and  had  to  draw 
off,  the  Yankees  are  so  close  to  Town  and  have  been  ever  since  the 
2oth  of  July  as  to  throw  sheels  into  it  but  they  do  but  little  damage 
as  it  is  too  far  for  them,  they  are  now  on  the  west  &  north  sides 
of  Atlanta  “pegging”  away  with  there  Canons  and  the  picket’s  keep 
up  a  regular  noise  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  some  thing 
like  Cutting  cord  wood  this  is  not  all  they  have  done  since  they 
attacted  this  place  they  sent  raiding  Cavalry  to  our  rear  to  tare  up 
our  rail  road’s  and  they  succeeded  in  that  but  they  were  so  luckey  as 
to  escape  our  forces  of  Cavalry  captured  them  all  or  nearly  all,  only 
those  that  scattered  got  away  one  raiding  part)’  tore  up  the  West 
Point  road  before  they  came  to  Atlanta  and  they  were  not  captured 
they  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  the  Cars  has  not  run  on  that  clear 
through  since  but  soon  will  run  through  again 

Father  I  would  go  back  and  give  you  a  history  the  best  I  could 
from  the  time  I  left  you  to  the  present,  if  I  had  not  tried  to,  in  letters 
that  I  have  writted  to  Sarah  and  one  to  Sis,  which  you  have  seen  if 
they  reached  them. 

We  were  ordered  to  the  south  side  of  Atlanta  with  our  Pontoon 
Train  as  soon  as  the  army  had  crossed  the  River  and  we  have  been 
from  one  to  six  miles  from  Town  ever  since  and  are  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Town  now  we  move  every  few  days  just  as  the  Yankees 
move,  we  are  still  working  the  breast  works  in  and  around  Atlanta, 
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some  of  our  Co.  works  on  the  Forts  every  night  as  they  cannot  work 
on  them  in  the  day  light,  if  so  the  Yankees  would  kill  them  from 
there  lines  our  breast  works  are  strong  and  deep  and  we  are  fixing, 
Shiverdefrieze  work  in  front  of  the  drain  ditches,  this  kind  of  work 
is  poles  drove  in  the  ground  Slanting  and  then  sharpened  they  are 
six  innehes  apart.  And  in  front  of  the  Batteries  is  fixed  much  Stronger 
than  the  one  mentioned  They  are  fixed  in  this  way,  poles  are  cut 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  holes  are  bored  through  cross 
each  other  and  stakes  drove  through  them  and  they  are  sharpened, 
more  like  a  horse  rack  than  any  thing  else,  or  than  I  can  describe, 
this  is  to  hold  the  army  in  check  if  they  charge  our  breast  work 
untill  our  men  can  kill  them  all  as  they  cannot  get  over  this  nor 
through  it,  I  am  afraid  the  enemy  will  not  charge  this  strong  position 
when  it  is  finished  if  so  they  will  be  defeated,  but  I  cannot  tell  the 
result  or  tell  when  this  will  end  but  not  untill  many  a  Man  is  slain 
Father  1  want  you  to  send  me  enough  of  leather  to  make  a  pair  of 
Shoes  as  I  am  bare  footed  or  at  least  I  have  an  old  pr.  of  Shoes  the 
bottoms  are  worn  through,  send  the  leather  as  I  can  have  Shoes 
made  as  we  have  two  go^  Shoemakers  in  our  Co, 

Father  I  want  you  to  write  to  me  and  give  me  ail  the  news  and 
let  me  know  what  arrangements  you  are  going  to  make  about  my 
little  family’s  getting  a  place,  or  where  they  are  going  to  stay  next 

rear  Father  do  the  best  you  think  for  them  and  I  will  be  satisfied, 
would  like  to  come  Home  this  fail  or  winter  to  attend  to  this  my¬ 
self  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  getting  the  chance  as  every 
man  is  needed  now  and  will  be  needed  then 
I  have  heard  a  sermond  a  few  nights  ago  and  this  is  all  the  Preach¬ 
ing  I  have  heard  since  we  left  Atlanta  first  which  was  May  23*  Oh 
that  1  could  be  where  I  would  hear  Preaching  often  I  am  lonesome 
for  want  of  Company  (my  kind  of  Company)  not  such  as  the  greater 
portion  of  this  Co.  is.  they  enjoy  themselves  mostly  playing  Cards, 
and  this  enjoyment  is  not  joy  to  me  but  sorrow  they  play  cards 
every  day  tor  Money  &  Sunday  (“Tfce  Sabbath  day")  not  excepted 
I  mostly  enjoy  myself  reading  religious  Books  that  I  borry  from 
Citizens, 

give  my  love  to  all  friends  and  Connections  Remember  me  at  a 
throne  of  Grace,  I  desire  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  I  pray  that  I  may  meet  you  all  again  at  Home  in  peace  and 
live  with  my  little  family. 

Very  respectfully  your  Son 
J.  I.  Cain  ■  ■ 
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A  NOTT  ON  CHRISTIAN  PRIBER 
By  Clemens  de  Baillou* 

CHRISTIAN  GOTTLIEB  PRIBER,  the  strange,  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary  and  teacher,  who  worked  among  the  Cherokees  in  the  years 
between  1736  and  1742,  remains  still  a  mystery.  A  man  perhaps  a 
generation  ahead  of  his  time,  who  could  have  fitted  into  the  period 
of  Rousseau  and  the  French  Revolution,  he  is  believed  by  some  his¬ 
torians  to  be  a  Utopist  from  Saxony.  Priber  declared  himself  a 
Jesuit  when  he  was  in  prison  at  Fort  Frederica  under  suspicion  of 
being  a  French  spy.^  Since  he  called  himself  a  Jesuit,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  about  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  he  could 
say  about  himself,  we  were  inclined  to  see  in  him  a  late  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Gvitas  Dei  idea.  However,  in  the  spring  of  1956,  at  the 
General  Archives  of  the  Jesuit  in  Rome,  we  ascertained,  with  the 
kind  and  efficient  help  of  the  Archivist  Pater  Josef  Teschitel,  S.  J. 
that  the  name  of  Christian  Gottlieb  Priber  (or  any  name  approximat¬ 
ing  it)  does  not  appear  on  the  records  from  1720  to  the  year  of  his 
death.  The  recorih  of  this  period  are  complete  and  exact.  We  hope 
that  some  historian  will  find  another  source  to  clear  this  mystery. 
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1.  The  Annsol  RegUter,  or  a  View  of  the  Hiatory,  PoUticka  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  Year  neo  (London,  1761),  cniaracters,  p.  2S. 
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GENEALOGICAL  QUERY 

William  R.  Raiford,  Box  loi.  Lake  Katrine,  New  York,  formerly 
of  Thomasville,  Georgia,  wants  information  on  William  Hunt,  who 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  whose  son,  William,  married, 
in  1810,  Elizabeth  Britt  (b.  1792,  d.  1876).  To  this  marriage  was  bom 
a  daughter,  Rebecca  Ann,  who  in  1841  married  Capel  Raiford. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  i8j8-i8y8.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Emma  Lester  Chase  and  Lois  Ferry  Parks.  (Volume  1  of  The 
Cor^lete  Works  of  Thomas  Holley  Chivers.  Providence,  R.  L:  Brown 
University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xvi,  320.  $5.50). 

A  curious  and  remarkable  compound  of  mystical,  musical,  and  un¬ 
critical  genius,  of  personalized  but  devout  religion,  and  of  a  strange 
yet  haunting  ability  in  poetry,  Thomas  Holley  Chivers  has  some¬ 
how  baffled  Georgians  and  Americans.  Many  biographical  facts  are 
obscure,  sometimes  contradictory;  the  canon  of  his  work  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  established;  as  a  result,  the  interpretation  of  his 
poetry  and  his  thought  has  been  necessarily  tentative. 

This  meticulously-edited  volume  of  all  his  known  correspondence 
takes  us  a  long  step  forward.  It  will  be  followed  by  three  other 
volumes:  his  unpublished  manuscripts;  his  uncollected  contributions 
to  periodicals;  and  his  published  books.  The  later  volumes  may  prove 
to  be  more  important;  they  are  not  likely  to  be  as  revealing  or  as 
fascinating. 

A  majority  of  the  letters  deal  with  literature  or  religion.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  those  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  the  most  important.  More  enter¬ 
taining,  however,  are  the  violently  outspoken  ones  in  which  Chivers 
replies  to  adverse  criticism  of  his  work,  for  Chivers  reacted  like  a 
wounded  lion.  But  there  are  also  interesting  and  useful  letters  to 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  other  lawyers  about  his  divorce,  and 
some  that  describe  his  supervision  of  his  Washington,  Georgia,  plan¬ 
tation  and  his  invention  of  a  machine  for  spinning  and  twisting  silk. 
But  whatever  the  ostensible  subject,  the  letters  are  practically  always 
about  Chivers  himself:  as  Foster  Damon  writes  in  the  Introduction, 
they  illuminate  his  life  and  his  mind,  his  curious  scholarship  and 
metaphysical  ecstasies,  his  arrogance  and  his  intense  melancholy,  his 
preoccupation  with  death  (he  concludes  a  letter  to  Stephens  by  wish¬ 
ing  for  him  “immediate  death”  as  the  greatest  of  boons),  and  his 
egoistic  determination  to  be  recognized  as  a  great  and  original  poet. 
A  century  after  his  death,  a  modified  and  qualified  recognition  of 
his  ability  is  being  accorded  him. 

Edd  Winfield  Parks 
The  University  of  Georgia 


Autobiography  of  a  Colony.  The  First  Half-Century  of  Augusta, 
Georgia.  Compiled  and  with  a  Preface  by  Berry  Fleming.  (Athens, 
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University  of  Georgia  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xiv,  204-  Maps,  illustrations. 
$400). 

Mr.  Fleming,  who  has  written  enough  fiction  and  non-fiction  to 
prove  his  ability  to  write,  chooses  in  his  Atttobiography  of  a  Colony 
to  let  the  official  records  tell  for  him  the  story  of  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  Georgia,  with  special  attention  to  Augusta.  A  of  this 
nature  is  helpful  to  the  historian  and  the  items  chronicled  are  interest¬ 
ing  within  themselves.  But  the  listing  of  unrelated  events  does  not 
result  in  a  synthesis  and  the  lay  reader  may  lose  interest  through  the 
first  chapters.  However,  since  most  of  the  selections  after  1766  relate 
to  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  peace  which  followed,  reader 
interest  rises  in  Chapter  Five.  The  book  closes  on  Washington’s  visit 
to  Georgia  in  1791. 

The  compiler’s  decision  not  to  interpret  at  all  leaves  many  (questions 
unanswered.  Example.  Why  did  the  House  refuse  to  reappomt  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  as  Georgia’s  colonial  agent  on  February  3,  1774?  The 
selections  are  well  chosen,  but  one  looks  in  vain  for  some  familiar 
facts,  such  as  the  death  of  Pulaski.  His  reference  to  the  drumming 
of  William  Davis  “round  the  liberty  tree  three  times’’  (p.  119)  was 
taken  from  White’s  Historical  Collections.  Could  this  not  have  traced 
to  its  source? 

The  book  is  attractive  and  carefully  edited  with  very  few  errors. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  another  piece  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Georgia  Press,  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  Stephens,  is 
constantly  improving  the  quality  of  its  publications. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

The  South  in  the  Revolution,  ^  John  Richard  Alden. 

(Volume  III  of  Wendell  H.  Stephenson  and  E.  Merton  Coulter,  eds., 
A  History  of  the  South.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University 
Press,  1957.  F^.  xvi,  442.  Maps,  illustrations.  $7.50). 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  to  be  published  in  the  contemplated 
ten-volume  A  History  of  the  South,  edited  by  Stephenson  and  Coulter. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  this  noteworthy  project  approaching  so  suc¬ 
cessful  a  conclusion.  This  volume  is  a  solid,  straight-forward  sum¬ 
ming-up  of  the  latest  work  in  the  field  of  Southern  history  during 
the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  first  merit  of  this  book  is  its  st^de.  Alden  has  succeeded  in 
his  confessed  attempt  to  “present  his  findings  as  attractively  as  his 
materials,  his  abilities,  and  his  energies  permit’’  (p.  x).  Alden’s  wit 
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and  humour  can  be  found  in  his  chapter  headings  (“Tea  and 
Trumpets”)  and  in  his  footnotes.  (The  fact  that  “an  unmarried  woman 
of  seventy  had  become  pregnant  three  months  after  settling  in  the 
colony”  was  given  as  proof  of  the  fertility  of  West  Florida,  p.  12 1). 

What  the  layman  approves  in  readability;  the  student  approves  in 
scholarship.  The  content  of  the  book  is  fmnly  based  on  tne  sources 
in  two  areas  which  reflect  the  author’s  major  interests:  the  frontier 
and  the  war.  The  story  of  expansion  to  the  west  and  to  the  south 
is  told  beautifully  and  completely  as  one  would  expect  from  a  student 
of  Vemer  Crane.  The  story  of  the  war  benefits  from  Alden’s  earlier 
studies  on  Generals  Gates  and  Lee.  The  footnotes  reveal  that  Alden 
has  also  gone  deeply  into  the  sources  dealing  with  Greene,  especially 
those  at  the  Qement  Library.  A  native  South  Carolinian  might  quibble 
that  Marion  and  Sumter  are  passed  over  in  order  to  emphasis  die 
careers  of  Gates  and  Greene  even  though  the  usefulness  of  the  former 
two  is  not  denied  (p.  267). 

A  valid  criticism  is  that  Alden  follows  too  closely  the  traditional 
synthesis.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  political  and  constitutional  history, 
less  economic  history,  and  practically  no  cultural  or  intellectual  his¬ 
tory.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  view  events  from  the  center  of 
national  affairs  rather  than  to  deal  exclusively  with  Southern  matters 
as  the  scope  of  the  series  would  demand.  Whv  treat  Boston  as  fully 
as  Charleston?  Why  use  the  writings  of  John  Adams  as  the  single 
inspiration  for  the  Southern  constitutions?  The  differences  between 
the  Southern  states  should  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  book.  The 
value  of  sectional  history  is  the  chance  that  it  affords  to  reveal  the 
complexity  of  history.  With  this  approach  Alden  could  have  avoided 
the  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Radical  tags  which  are  inadequate  for 
a  discussion  of  politics  in  the  South.  Alden  makes  these  labels  serve 
for  all  Sonthemers  and  the  generalizations  are  strained.  Merchants, 
planters,  and  up-country  farmers  might  have  been  a  more  fruitful 
division  as  it  would  have  brought  the  discussion  to  the  rock  of  eco¬ 
nomic  motives. 

Alden’s  interpretation  is  on  the  side  of  America  and  Democracy. 
In  the  1763-1776  period  he  finds  the  expansion  of  British  forces  in 
America  as  unnecessary  therefore  showing  less  sympathy  for  the 
British  problems  of  imperial  reorganization  than  do  the  followers 
of  Gipson.  He  is  critical  of  the  Jameson  thesis  of  a  Second  (or  In¬ 
ternal)  Revolution  and  therefore  approaches  the  Constitution  of  1787 
not  as  marking  a  reaction  in  the  sense  of  a  Beard  but  as  adding  to  the 
onward  march  of  democracy  in  the  sense  of  a  Jensen.  The  l^ok  in¬ 
deed  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  inevitableness  of  a  separation  from 
England  with  the  consequent  growth  of  democratic  institutions. 
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The  book  has  two  maps  and  an  excellent  critical  essay  on  the  au¬ 
thorities. 

George  C.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Emory  University 

A  Documented  History  of  the  Long  Family  Including 

Allied  Families.  By  Eytive  Long  Evans.  (Decatur,  Ga.:  Bowen  Press, 
1956.  Pp.  xii,  316.  Illustrations,  maps.  $10.00). 

“Quit  worrying  about  where  I  came  from  and  start  worryii^  about 
where  I’m  going,”  which  was  advice  received  from  her  great  uncle 
George  Long  can  now  be  taken  with  contentment  by  the  author  of 
the  Long  Family.  Eytive  Long  Evans  has  done  well  the  history  of 
her  family. 

This  book  is  not  a  genealogy  in  the  usual  sense  where  the  family 
can  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  but  as  the  author  states  is  a  compilation 
of  records  which  add  up  to  a  documented  account  of  the  family  of 
Jakob  Lang  who  came  to  South  Carolina  in  1752.  His  Swiss  ancestors 
are  noted  as  are  his  descendants  who  settled  in  Newberiy  District. 
The  name  Jakob  Lang  soon  became  Jacob  Long  and  nas  so  re¬ 
mained.  There  are  also  listed  allied  families  and  some  short  sketches 
of  several  unrelated  Long  families. 

The  inclusion  of  historical  background  of  the  country  in  the  early 
period  lends  much  to  the  understanding  and  interest  of  the  reader. 
Census,  church,  cemetery,  revolutionary  and  Bible  documents  are 

?;iven  as  are  all  records  from  the  courthouses  including  the  equity 
iles,  wills,  and  deeds.  The  manner  of  presenution  of  this  material 
makes  its  easily  read  and  the  format  is  good  with  interesting  illustra¬ 
tions  and  charts. 

As  there  has  been  far  too  little  written  of  the  families  of  South 
Carolina,  this  well-indexed  volume  of  the  Long  family  is  a  welcomed 
addition. 

Bess  D.  Stanley 
Savannah,  Georgia 

The  Letters  of  William  Gilmore  Simms.  Volume  V,  1867-1870. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  Mary  C.  Simms  Oliphant  and  T.  C  Duncan 
Eaves.  (In  five  volumes.  Columbia:  University  of  South  Carolina 
Press,  1956.  Pp.  xxiv,  571.  Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $8.50). 

With  this  volume  comes  to  an  end  the  outstanding  publication  of 
the  complete  leners  of  William  Gilmore  Simms.  Throughout  all  the 
five  volumes  the  editors  have  upheld  the  highest  standards  of  scholarly 
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editing  and  have  erected  a  monument  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
most  prolific  writer  in  the  ante-bellum  South. 

The  present  volume  covers  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
life  of  Simms,  years  even  more  tragic  for  him  than  any  that  had  gone 
before— unless,  indeed,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  Sherman’s 
troops  burned  his  library  of  books,  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime, 
Simms  could  scarcely  survive  the  destruction  of  his  library,  a  subject 
which  he  mentioned  time  and  again  in  his  correspondence.  Could 
not  a  friend  of  his  in  Washington  manage  to  send  him  some  govern¬ 
ment  documents  available  for  distribution— he  could  not  humble  him¬ 
self  to  the  point  of  asking  any  of  the  South  Carolina  members  of 
Congress  who  were  “misrepresenting”  his  state,  to  grant  him  this 
favor.  He  saw  in  the  Radical  reconstruction  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  rest  of  the  South  a  degradation  of  a  people,  unsurpassed  in  history. 
He  believed  that  the  freedmen  would  debauch  themselves  into  crimes 
such  as  the  white  race  could  not  possibly  endure.  Therefore,  he  would 
have  all  white  South  Carolinians  organize  along  military  lines,  to  be 
ready  at  a  moment  to  defend  themselves  in  a  war  of  races. 

Simms  loved  fame,  but  after  the  war  he  wrote  only,  he  said,  to 
keep  from  starving.  Out  of  his  mind  must  proceed  that  which  would 
keep  alive  himself  and  his  family.  Though  he  loved  his  South  and 
would  defend  it  to  the  last,  yet  he  long  believed  and  never  forgot 
that  Southerners  were  not  “a  reading  people.”  He  would  not  “prosti¬ 
tute  his  mind,  his  art,  his  whole  nature”  to  secure  the  patronage  of 
the  North.  “Were  1  a  young  man  1  should  go  to  Europe.” 

Yet  in  the  North  he  still  had  his  friends,  and  to  three  of  them  he 
continued  to  write  frequently:  William  H.  Ferris,  Evert  A.  Duy- 
ckinck,  and  James  Lawson.  Among  those  in  the  South  to  whom  he 
often  wrote  were  not  only  members  of  his  own  family  (when  he 
was  absent),  but  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  M.  C.  M.  Hammond,  and 
John  Esten  Cooke. 

Were  William  Gilmore  Simms  able  to  look  down  from  his  great 
white  cloud  above  and  see  this  superb  five-volume  set  of  his  letters 
he  would  undoubtedly  approve  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  fame  which  he  sought  in  his  lifetime  (and  sometimes  felt 
had  not  come)  had  at  last  arrived. 

James  Shepherd  Pike.  Republicanism  and  the  American  Negro, 
18^0-1882.  By  Robert  Franklin  Durden.  (Durham:  Duke  University 
Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  249.  Frontispiece.  I5.00). 

At  least  three  Pikes  are  fairly  well  known  in  American  history: 
Zebulon,  the  explorer;  Albert,  lawyer,  journalist.  Confederate  officer. 
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Free  Mason  of  high  degree;  and  James  Shepherd,  author  of  the 
Prostrate  State:  South  Carolina  under  Negro  Government.  The  last- 
named  Pike’s  reputation  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  authorship  of 
this  book,  until  another  book  was  written,  the  one  here  voider  review. 

Pike  was  a  newspaper  correspondent,  joining  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  out-Greeleying  Greeley  in  his  abolitionism.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Civil  War  he  received  from  Lincoln  an  appointment 
as  minister  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  remained  throughout  that 
conflict.  He  was  all  along  a  Radical  Republican  from  the  beginning 
of  that  wing  of  the  party,  and  through  Radical  Reconstruction  un^ 
the  advent  of  Grant  to  the  presidency.  Being  unable  to  endure  Grant- 
ism,  he  joined  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  supported  Greeley.  Then 
he  wrote  his  Prostrate  State,  a  book  that  was  apparently  out  of  tune 
with  his  past  Radical  Republicanism.  How  could  an  abolitionist  of 
the  very  extreme  school  come  to  write  such  a  book,  in  which  the 
Negro  is  consigned  to  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  of  civilization 
and  respectability,  as  shown  by  his  attempt  at  governing  South  Caro¬ 
lina? 

It  was  this  apparent  inconsistency  that  led  Professor  Durden  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  to  write  his  life  and  an  interpretation  of 
Pike.  Durden  found  that  Pike  had  never  had  much  respect  for  the 
Negroes  as  people,  though  he  hated  the  injustices  of  slavery.  From 
the  beginning.  Pike  believed  in  America  being  a  white  man’s  country. 
He  was  opposed  to  slavery  entering  the  territories  because  he  wantM 
the  West  to  be  white,  \\4ien  the  Civil  War  came.  Pike  was  not  one 
to  keep  fighting  to  hold  in  the  Union  a  section  where  there  was  a 
large  Negro  population.  He  was  willing  to  settle  the  struggle  by 
letting  the  Confederacy  (at  least  the  blackest  part  of  it)  become  a 
separate  country,  and  have  the  United  States  rid  of  its  Negro  popula¬ 
tion. 

So  it  began  to  be  evident  why  Pike  could  write  his  Prostrate  State, 
and  when  added  to  his  low  opinion  of  the  Negro  race  his  dislike 
for  Grant,  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  situation  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  explanation  for  the  book  becomes  even  more  clear.  Durden 
found  in  Calais,  Maine,  in  the  public  library,  a  great  collection  of 
Pike  material,  letters,  notebooks,  scrapbooks,  and  miscellaneous  papers, 
which  constitute  the  main  foundation  on  which  this  book  rests.  Com¬ 
paring  notebooks,  newspapers  articles  which  Pike  wrote,  and  the  text 
of  the  Prostrate  State,  Durden  has  decided  that  Pike  was  not  quite 
honest  in  his  book,  and  that  the  book  ought  not  to  be  held  in  quite 
as  high  esteem  hereafter  as  the  commonality  of  historians  have  re¬ 
garded  it  heretofore.  Durden  has  here  made  a  contribution  in  this 
field  of  American  historv,  but  he  has  not  demolished  the  Prostrate 
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State  as  a  source  on  the  Reconstruction  period,  which  apparently  he 
did  not  intend  to  do.  And  in  giving  Pike  his  place  in  the  American 
scene  it  is  an  additional  contribution. 

When  the  World  Ended.  The  Diary  of  Emma  LeConte.  Edited  by 
Earl  Schenck  Miers.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1957.  Pp. 
xviii,  124.  Frontispiece.  $4.00). 

Emma  LeConte  was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  she  wrote 
this  diary,  but  she  wrote  with  such  sophistication  and  sensitivi^  as 
if  she  had  been  twice  that  age.  She  had  a  sure  understanding  of  her 
times,  the  hopes  and  fears  characterizing  a  thorough-going  Con¬ 
federate,  and  a  destination  of  the  Yankee  invaders.  With  trepidation 
she  awaited  the  approach  of  Sherman  to  Columbia,  where  she  lived 
on  the  campus  of  the  South  Carolina  College.  And  when  he  arrived 
and  fired  the  city,  she  described  the  horror  and  pandemonium  and 
tragedy  of  it.  This  diary  covers  only  a  little  more  than  six  nwnths, 
December  31,  1864  through  August  6,  1865.  There  is  evidence  that 
snatches  of  it  might  have  been  written  some  little  time  after  die 
events  described.  It  is  an  important  document,  in  coming  to  a  close 
understanding  of  the  mind  of  the  loyal  and  unbowed  ^nfederates 
of  the  dying  days  “of  the  storm-cradled  nation  that  fell.”  Mr.  Miers 
gives  the  diary  precise  editorial  attention  and  writes  a  sufficient  in¬ 
troduction. 

William  T.  Porter  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.  A  Study  of  the  Big 
Bear  School  of  Humor.  By  Norris  W.  Yates.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xii,  222.  $5.00). 

William  T.  Porter  was  a  New  England  Yankee  who  had  less  desire 
to  accumulate  money  than  some  of  the  others  of  that  region  who 
migrated  to  New  York  City— for  instance  Daniel  Drew  or  P.  T. 
Bamum.  Instead,  Porter  got  mterested  in  the  newspaper  business  and 
actually  employed  for  a  time  none  other  than  the  subsequently  great 
Horace  Greeley.  Porter  soon  found  himself,  in  the  course  of  time, 
editor  and  owner  oi  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,  which  he  first  intended 
to  make  a  sort  of  copy  of  an  English  publication.  But  he  soon  saw 
enough  in  America,  indiginous  ana  different  from  anything  that  ever 
happened  in  England  either  in  fact  or  in  the  imagination  of  writers 
there,  to  make  his  publication  strictly  American,  ^e  subtitle  of  his 
publication  describes  what  he  had  in  mind  to  put  into  it—  A  Chronicle 
of  the  Turf,  Agriculture,  Field  Sports,  Literature  and  the  Stage.  But 
it  soon  drifted  off  into  tall  tales  about  the  life  and  times  of  the 
frontiersmen  and  especially  those  in  the  South  and  Southwest;  and 
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it  is  this  aspect  of  the  publkatioiv  which  has  made  it  best  known 
and  most  highly  prized. 

And  it  was  this  side  of  the  publication  that  Mr.  Yates  has  analyzed 
and  described  so  well  in  this  book.  It  is  just  what  his  subtitle  mdi- 
cates— a  study  of  the  Big  Bear  School  of  Humor,  which,  of  course, 
does  not  relate  entirely  or  even  much  to  tales  about  bear  hunts.  His 
chapter  heads  give  a  pretty  good  indication  of  what  is  in  the  book, 
some  of  which  are:  “Planters  and  Poor  Whites,”  “Jugs,  Jokers,  Fights, 
and  Frolics,”  and  “Tail  Tales  in  the  Spirit”  This  is  a  learned  book, 
a  scholarly  one,  and  an  interesting  one. 

Civil  War  on  Western  Waters.  By  Fletcher  Pratt.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1956.  Pp.  255.  Illustrations,  maps.  $3.50). 

This  book  exploits  an  interesting  aspect  of  the  great  American 
Qvil  War,  which  was  unique  in  the  history  of  warfare.  Never  before 
had  gunboats  and  armies  operated  in  unison,  each  assisting  the  other 
in  bating  down  the  enemy’s  positions.  This  was  an  amphibious  war¬ 
fare.  The  Federal  forces,  land  and  water,  were  mobile  and  assumed 
the  initiative;  while  the  Confederates  were  stationary,  with  their  gun 
emplacements  on  the  bluffs  of  rivers  and  with  a  few  gunboats  and 
especially  rams  designed  to  sink  Federal  vessels. 

The  ^uth  in  peace  was  blessed  with  many  rivers;  in  war,  cursed 
by  the  same.  The  Mississippi,  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Red,  the  Arkansas,  and  many  other  rivers  gave  the  Federals  easy 
roads  into  the  heart  of  the  South.  The  Mississippi  was,  of  course,  the 
great  artery  dividing  the  South  into  two  parts;  and  if  it  should  ever 
be  secured  by  the  enemy,  the  Confederacy  would  be  plunged  into 
dire  straits.  The  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  of  Port  Hudwn,  in  1863, 
placed  the  river  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals  and  led  to  that  very 
situation.  Previously  the  control  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber¬ 
land  rivers  made  possible  the  Federal  penetration  into  northern  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Alabama,  while  Federal  armies  in  Virginia  were  floundering 
around  and  fleeing  from  the  battlefield  where  they  began  their  Hist 
campaign  against  Richmond.  Instead  of  following  rivers  in  Virginia, 
they  had  to  cross  them. 

In  this  well-written  story,  the  late  Fletcher  Pratt  deals  with  indi¬ 
vidual  boats  as  well  as  with  campaigns  and  other  larger  aspects  of  the 
war  on  the  “Western  Waters.” 

Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson  of  East  Tennessee.  By  Thomas  B.  Alexander. 
(Nashville:  Tennessee  Historical  O>mmission,  1956.  Pp.  xiv,  186. 
Frontispiece,  map,  illustrations). 
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Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson  was  one  of  the  East  Tennessee  Unionists 
who  attempted  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  secessionists  in  1860-1861. 
A  great  friend  of  Parson  Brownlow,  he  had  none  of  the  exaggerated 
characteristics  of  that  unusual  man.  Also  he  was  a  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  cause  of  Unionism,  but  in  politics 
he  was  an  old  Whig,  while  Johnson  was  a  Democrat,  and  he  was 
more  compromising  in  his  Unionism  than  Johnson.  In  fact,  during 
the  war,  he  came  more  or  less  to  an  understanding  with  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  without  surrendering  principle  in  doing  so.  After  the  war 
when  President  Johnson  was  being  tried  by  the  Senate,  acting  as  a 
High  Court  of  Impeachment,  the  President  remembering  his  old 
friendship  with  Nelson,  selected  him  as  one  of  his  counsel  in  the 
trial. 

Nelson  was  bom  in  1812  and  died  in  1873.  His  profession  was  the 
law,  though  he  served  a  term  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and 
in  his  later  years  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court,  where  he  remained  for  a  year  before  resigning.  He  died  the 
next  year. 

Professor  Alexander  has  done  well  by  Nelson  in  this  book,  using 
about  all  the  sources  of  information  known  to  be  extant,  but  regretting 
the  lack  of  intimate  family  correspondence,  which  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  great  mass  of  Nelson  papers  and  scrapbooks  in  the 
Lawson  McGee  Library  in  Knoxville.  The  author  also  used  various 
files  of  newspapers,  especially  Brownlow’s  Whig,  and  pertinent  secon¬ 
dary  works. 

Collections  of  The  Georgia  Historical  Society.  Volume  XII.  The 
Papers  of  Lachlan  McIntosh,  I774‘i779-  Edited  by  Lilia  M.  Hawes. 
(Savannah:  The  Georgia  Historical  Society,  1957.  l*p.  vi,  176.  Map. 
$3.00). 

The  text  of  this  volume,  which  originally  appeared  in  nine  con¬ 
secutive  issues  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  is  conveniently 
got  together  here  into  a  single  volume,  attractively  bound  in  blue 
cloth.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  documentary  history 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

A  delightful  little  booklet  of  42  pages  by  Lillian  Chaplin  Bragg 
is  Old  Savannah  Ironwork,  printed  in  Savannah  in  1957.  No  publisher 
is  given.  A  lively  chatty  narrative,  accompanied  by  beautifully-done 
illustrations,  describes  the  wrought-  and  cast-iron  decorations  which 
adorn  the  windows,  balconies,  stairways,  and  piazzas  of  the  old  homes 
of  the  city,  and  the  fences,  gates,  and  other  oecorations  of  the  ceme- 
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teries.  Into  the  narrative  come  such  ironworks,  as  pelican  posts,  lamp 
posts,  shoe  scrapers,  water  spouts,  funeral  urns,  God’s  knots,  in¬ 
verted  torches,  lyres,  winged  hour  glasses,  iron  benches,  weeping 
willows,  and  the  conventional  wrought-iron  balustrades  and  so  on. 
And  what  is  almost  of  as  much  interest:  Practically  all  of  this  iron¬ 
work  was  fabricated  in  Savannah,  where  there  are  sdll  firms  which 
specialize  in  this  work. 
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